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The following products have been tested, 
certified, and awarded the Seal of Quality: 


‘‘Bemberg'’ Woven and Knitted Rayon 
Dress and Underwear Fabrics 
AMERICAN BEMBERG CORP. 


* 
Bijou Hosiery 
BLUE LINE HOSIERY MILLS, INC. 
* 


Headlight and Crown Overalls 
CROWN OVERALL MFG. CO. 


* 
Girls’ Gym Suits 
E. R. MOORE COMPANY 


* 
North American Woven and Knitted Rayon 
Dress and Underwear Fabrics 
NORTH AMERICAN RAYON CORP. 


Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases 
PEQUOT MILLS 


* 
Womens’ Coats 
PRINTZ BIEDERMAN 


* 
Pen-Rad, Royal Windsor and Radbiloil 
Motor Oil, Renuzit French Dry Cleaner 
RADBILL OIL COMPANY 


* 
Rayon Songette Slips 
ne FEINBERG 


Tubize Rayon Woven and Knitted 
Dress and Underwear Fabrics 
TUBIZE CHATILLON CORPORATION 


* American Council 
of Commercial Laboratories 


Every product bearing our Seal of Quality has passed muster 
under the all-seeing eyes of Science. First the product is broken 
down and its raw material content is analyzed. Then the prod- 
uct’s construction is evaluated on a basis of workmanship and 
strength. Finally the finished product is put through its paces 
and is judged from every conceivable angle of serviceability. 
If it is approved, the United States Testing Company, Inc., certi- 
fies the quality of the product and guarantees it against change 
as long as the Seal of Quality appears on the merchandise. 
Repeated check tests are made to check the quality and uniform- 
ity. Thus every Certified product is covered by a triple guarantee 


... that of the maker, the Testing Company, and Science, itself! 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


HOBOKEN =- 
GREENSBORO 


PHILADELPHIA 
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ESTABLISHED 1880 
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HE EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 

TEE of the Food Service Direc- 
tors Conference has met in Cleveland 
and voted to postpone the 1943 Con- 
ference. However, on November 6, 
1943, the date for the Annual Meet- 
ing, a Work Conference will be held 
at the Hotel Statler in Cleveland for 
all past and present officers and board 
members and present committee mem- 
bers. At this time, present day prob- 
lems as related to school lunchrooms, 
college residence hall and industrial 
food service groups will be reported 
and discussed. 

For a report of statements prepared 
by the Executive Committee at the re- 
cent Cleveland meeting, see page 54 of 
THE Natton’s SCHOOLS for May. 


A.H.E.A, Wartime Institute 


The American Home Economics As- 
sociation will hold a Wartime Institute 
with 225 delegates representing all state 
associations June 18 to 21 at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

This session has been planned in com- 
pliance with the request of the U. S. 
Office of Defense Transportation that 
all organizations “voluntarily establish 
travel conservation”. Instead of the 
usual summer convention for several 
thousand home economists, this is to be 
a workshop type of meeting for a small 
number of persons each of whom is in 
a strategic state position and in direct 
contact with large numbers of people. 
Theme of the meeting will be “Strength- 
ening the Home for War and Post- 
war Living.” 

Each morning, speakers from both 
government and nongovernment 
agencies and specialists in various fields 
will address the delegates; and each af- 
ternoon, groups of 15 or 20 will work 
together on problems of the family and 
ways home economists can help the 


family to solve those problems. 


U. S. Crop Corps 


Girls in school or college who want 
to work on farms can join the Victory 
Farm Volunteers of the U. S. Crop 
Corps now being organized in schools. 
Information has been sent out to all 
schools by the U. S. Office of Education. 
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Department on Vacation 


Here it is summer again and time 
to prepare your department for its an- 
nual vacation. Used as a class project, 
this may be a profitable experience in 
management. In Section II you will 
find a convenient form to use as a final 
check up on a job well done. 


New Rayon Fellowship 


A rayon fellowship at the Ellen H. 
Richards Institute, the Pennsylvania 
State College, to study the durability 
and care of rayon fabrics has been an- 
nounced by Pauline Beery Mack, 
director of the Institute. The fellow- 
ship was made possible by a grant-in-aid 
from the American Viscose Corporation. 

The objectives of the fellowship are: 

1. To find how a large number of 
types of wearing apparel fabrics, prin- 
cipally rayon, perform during wear. 

2. To ascertain to what extent the 
present laboratory tests will predict 
the performance of the fabrics during 
actual wear. 

3. To evaluate wear results against 
a graded series of accelerated labora- 
tory tests, in order to find how the 
latter can be speeded up in order that 
they more nearly simulate conditions 
of use. 

4. To study methods of care, includ- 
ing laundering and dry cleaning, in or- 
der to obtain information which will 
enable the consumer to obtain the maxi- 
mum of durability from wearing ap- 
parel fabrics. 


Pressure Cookers Rationed 

The 150,000 pressure cookers which 
will be produced in 1943 will be 
rationed by County Farm Rationing 
Committees or by subcommittees estab- 
Eligibility to 
purchase new pressure cookers will be 


lished for urban areas. 


based on obtaining the greatest possible 
volume of home canned nonacid vege- 
tables and meats. Community pools 
and organizations composed of several 
families who agree to use a pressure 
cooker jointly will have a better chance 
to obtain a pressure cooker than indi- 
vidual families who usually can little 
food, according to Department officials. 

—Vicrory BULLETIN 


Many of you _ will recognize 
Florence Hall, Extension Field 
Agent for the 12 northeastern 
states since 1928 and now head 
of The Women’s Land Army 
activities of the Extension 


Service. (See below) 


The Women’s Land Army 


The Women’s Land Army is an or- 
ganization of town and city women 
sponsored by the Federal government 
under direction of the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service as a part of the U. S. 
Crop Corps. 

Although headed in Washington by 
Florence Hall, the program will be de- 
centralized with every state doing its 
own recruiting. 

Any woman who has reached her 
eighteenth birthday and can furnish a 
satisfactory doctor’s certificate as to her 
fitness to do hard farm work can make 
application, at the office of the County 
Agricultural Agent. Women may en- 
roll as full-time, year-’round or as sea- 
sonal workers. The former will take 
from three to six weeks training in a 
state agricultural college or school; 
the latter must agree to work at least 
one month. 

Women accepted for the Women’s 
Land Army will wear the regulation 
blue uniform of cotton denim—a light 
blue shirt, dark blue overalls with bib 
and shoulder straps and a dark blue 
jacket. The trousers are made to hang 


(Concluded on page 246) 
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They wash clean, 
more easily... at 
low temperatures ,..,. 














fabrics of rayon 


A mild ‘‘wrist’’ temperature quickly and efficiently washes Celanese 
fabrics of rayon. No soaking, boiling or scrubbing is necessary. This ease and 
speed of cleaning protects your hands, saves time, conserves fuel. Celanese irons, 
too, at ‘‘low level’’ temperatures. A light touch of a warm, not hot, iron is 
always preferred in pressing Celanese Fabrics. Less electric current or gas is 
needed, less energy expended, you have cooler, more pleasant working conditions. 

Your customers value informative labelling. Labels and tags giving practical 


instructions on the care of Celanese Fabrics are available. Why not ask for them? 


Celanese Corporation of America 
180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Under a current ruling of the Federal Trade Commission, CELANESE yarn is classified as RAYON 
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- cS HOW du pont rayon e 
a e 
"4 i ie es j f \ 
‘ty ° $ OLE ON OO 
a e pai é oe 2 
TWO MOTION PICTURES aii m4 Ay ee a 4 ee: 
« WITH SOUND e | hy at Mi —_ me ° 
: On ag! Lay ; 
‘ “FACTS ABOUT FABRICS,” a basic Bei. Te. 3 
story of fabrics—their yarns, con- en 
e structions, dyes and finishes. Run- 
ning time, 26 minutes. 16mm. or 
© 35 mm. film available. e 
**FASHION’S FAVORITE’ is the 
s > . De arg x e © 
ns Pont mn picture og THREE-COLOR WALL CHART 
what rayon Is, how it 1s made, anc , s 
e . ee ; shiae e A visual story of rayon from cellulose to e 
its principal characteristics. 16mm. é : : 
35 Oi i cia yarn. Actual yarn samples are attached. Size 
or 35mm. film available. ining : ’ : 
ssi : icles © . 35“ x 23”, mounted and varnished to pre- 
time, 33 minutes. : : : : 
* m vent curling or soil. For teachers in high 
Du Pons supplies film only. Projector or operator not furnished. schools and colleges only. 
® « 
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BOOKLETS for STUDENTS 

e e ee ” e 
FACTS ABOUT FABRICS” condenses 

e e the information shown in the new- e 
est Du Pont film on fabrics. 20 

e e pages with illustrations. * 
“RAYON TODAY,” a 16-page illus- 

” e @ 
trated booklet tells all about rayon 

. i. yarns and how they are made. > 

e DETAILED HANDBOOK for TEACHERS e Both booklets are free in limited quanti- e 

This 20- page illustrated fact book is for ties for student distribution. 
© teachers in high schools and colleges only. @ @ 
Complete information about rayon from 
e yarn production to consumer use. ° e 
ee e J 


Because they are basic and graphic, Du Pont Rayon edu- 
cational aids help teach textile conservation. As an in- 
creasing percentage of textile dollars goes into rayon, it is 
beneficial for all students to know rayon yarn types, basic 
weaves, and the correct care of rayon fabrics. Du Pont 
Rayon tells this story in simple terms with generous illus- 
tration. Plan now for your needs. Turn to the coupon 
section or write Rayon Division, E. 1.du Pont de Nemours 


& Co. (Inc.), Empire State Building, New York City. 
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The American Home Economics Association 


By Jessie W. Harris, President of the Association 


hat it is———The American Home Economics 

Association is the one national organization 
through which all home economists may stand to- 
gether for the growth and development of home eco- 
nomics as a profession, and through which they may 
work together to achieve common objectives. 

The Association represents the fulfillment of the 
dreams of those pioneers of yesterday who had the 
vision to see home economics as worthy of profes- 
sional status and as a channel through which a sig- 
nificant contribution could be made to family well- 
being. 

The Association holds the promiee of tomorrow for 
all those home economists who would together make 
the maximum contribution to better living for all 
families in the world of tomorrow. 

The American Home Economics Association is the 
sum total of all the State Home Economics Associa- 
tions. Its achievements are “all for one and one for 


all.” 





hat does it do? In 1943 the Association and 

its affiliated State organizations are devoting 
their full united effort to helping to win the war. Wide 
recognition has been given to the part that home eco- 
nomics has in the battle on the home front. The long 
time program of the Association both before the war 
and after the war is to improve levels of living for all 
families. Now that wartime makes the significance of 
this program evident it is a strategic time for home 
economists, through the American Home Economics 
Association, to promote legislation that concerns 
family well-being, to speak in unison lest the con- 
sumer be overlooked in a wartime economy and to 
plan for ways and means of achieving better living 
through post-war planning. 

The present is the golden opportunity for home eco- 

nomics. 

Some of the major enterprises of the American 

Home Economies Association are: 

1. Carrying out a comprehensive program of work 
through Divisions, Departments, Committees, 
and Executive Staff of the Association. 

2. Maintenance of headquarters and a competent 
professional staff in the National Capitol. 

3. Publication of the JourNAL or Home Economics, 
the official organ of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

4. Publication of the Consumer EpucaTIon SERVICE. 
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5. Publication of the StuDENT CLUB MAGaAzINE, the 


official organ of the Student Club Section. 

6. Promotion of research and graduate study 

through fellowships. 

7. Promotion of international relationships and the 
development of home economics in other coun- 
tries through foreign fellowships. 

Conduction of an Annual Convention (cancelled 
in 1943) representative of the varied interests of 
the Association members. 

If you are a member of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association you are a stockholder in a corpo- 
ration capitalized on the good will and cooperative 
endeavor of approximately 15,000  professionally- 
minded home economists. The budget for 1942-43 is 
$71,344.50. At present rates of interest it would re- 
quire an investment of approximately two million 
dollars to produce this income, but the united sup- 
port of home economists cannot be valued in terms 


= 


of money alone. 





“That does it need? The American Home Eco- 

nomics Association needs and deserves the ac- 
tive support of every home economist. Gremlins may 
ask, “What do I get out of it?” Each home economist 
gets out of the Association with accrued interest what- 
ever she invests in it. The scope of the Association is 
sufficient for all of our talents. 

To sum it up, the Association needs you as an ac- 
tive member, participating in the work of your local 
group, of your State Association and of the American 
Home Economics Association as an informed member 
reading the publications of the Association and, last 
but not least, as a member whose dues for active mem- 
bership are paid at the beginning of the fiscal year 
July first each year. 

Several thousands of years ago when the children of 
Israel were fleeing from Egypt they encountered many 
obstacles such as Pharaoh’s Army and the Red Sea 
and, as we may well imagine, some of them asked if 
the struggle was worth while. A voice said to their 
leader, “Speak to the Children of Israel that they go 
forward.” 

Today, even in wartime, let us go forward together 
in the American Home Economics Association, for 
although home economics has had a glorious past and 
has a challenging present, it has a future bright with 
hope and opportunity, limited only by our own 
capacity to achieve. 
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ARY 


stops to chat 


warmly and 
with the 


smiles 


new girl when the home- 
She later 
invites her to join a group going to the 


room teacher introduces her. 
lunchroom. Sue can’t understand this 
for the new girl is very ordinary look- 
. The Junior Red Cross chair- 


man has asked for help in making 


ing... 
slippers and scrapbooks and games for 
the hospitals. Lou wants to give up 
their club study of South American 
cookery to do this but Jane objects. 
Jane insists everyone today should know 
all they can about South America... . 
Mrs. Brown is working in a defense 
plant. She says she feels so patriotic 
every time she puts on her overalls and 
she hasn’t missed a single bridge party. 
Mrs. Gray says she 
bombers will fly just as well but she is 


supposes the 


glad the boys from their town can’t see 
all the new furniture that Mrs. Brown 
has bought since she went to work. 


Choicemaking 

Life is controlled by the choices we 
make—choices as to what we shall do 
with our time, our money and our 
energy. We haven’t time enough to 
work at the Red Cross but we see 
every new movie that comes to town. 
We can’t put more than ten per cent 
into war bonds but we buy a complete 
We didn’t need all 
our food points last month but we used 


new Easter outfit. 


them any way. 

We admire the people who help un- 
selfishly with community enterprises, 
who are actively concerned for the wel- 
fare of others, who spend time and 
thought in helping their children grow 
up into fine and wholesome men and 
women, However, when it comes to 
our own actions, the chances are more 
than even that we will do the things 
which are easiest to do or which will 
give us the most immediate personal 
pleasure. And we will rationalize our 
choices—the movies need our business; 
the goods are there to be bought; peo- 





eaching Vlues in WARTIME 


— By Ivol Spafford — 





In this concluding article of a series 
of six on teaching home economics in 
wartime, Miss Spafford re-emphasizes 
the importance of teaching individu- 
als, not subject matter. If, during the 
past school year, you have helped your 
students functioning 
philosophy of life, to discern and ap- 
preciate values 


to achieve a 
in human _ relation- 
ships, to understand and desire the 
democratic way of life and to make 
wise choices in their expenditure of 
time, energy and 
served well.—Editor. 


money, you have 


ple with more money should buy the 
bonds; everyone needs some fun. May- 
be we can kid ourselves into thinking 
these are good reasons but it is doubt- 
ful if we are fooling anyone else. 


Values as Guides 


Whatever we do—the way we be- 
have toward people, the use we make 
determined by 
Conflicts 
arising between practices and 


of our resources—is 
what we value most in life. 
ideals 
mean either that we have not examined 
critically our ideals and their meaning 
in everyday living or that we are giving 
them lip service only. The ability to look 
objectively at one’s own behavior and 
at the motivating power behind that be- 
havior is greatly to be desired. Woman 
power is needed in defense work today. 
The woman taking a defense job may 
feel that she is helping win the war. 
The extent to which she is, however, 
depends upon the answers to two 
questions and not on the holding of a 
job alone. These questions are: what 
is she leaving undone to do war work 
and how is she using her earnings? If 
little children are being neglected for 
war work and if the money earned is 
making new demands on goods and 
services allotted to civilian use, there 
is no ultimate gain for the war effort. 
People are 


Values are learned. 


friendly under certain circumstances, 


unfriendly under others; interested in 









certain enterprises, disinterested or ac- 
tively opposed to others; spend their 
time and money and energy to foster 
one activity, withhold them from others. 
Through their experiences they have 
come to believe that certain ways of 
They 


have developed ideals, attitudes and ap 


acting are better than others. 


preciations which act in later situations 
as guides to conduct. 

Formal schooling has paid little at 
tention to developing learning of this 
type, overlooking entirely that such 
learning is a part of every experience. 
Many schools have had no organized 
program of home life education, and 
by this very omission they have taught 
(even though unintentionally) that spe 
cial preparation for such activities is 
not essential. Many adults hold the 


opinion that children will naturally 
learn good ways of behaving as they 
grow older. Yet man is by nature 


neither good nor bad. 


The Meaning of Democracy 
Much is 


democracy as the way of life and of 


being said today about 
the democratic concept of human rela- 
tionships in contrast to the’ totalitarian. 
If democracy is to be achieved and 
maintained, people must believe in it as 
the way of greatest human happiness 
and they must have sufficient faith in 
its value to work wholeheartedly to at 
tain it. Fundamental in a democracy 
is a respect for personality, a belief in 
the worth of each human being accom 
panied by a deep and abiding concern 
for the welfare of the larger society. 
The success of democracy depends upon 
the free play of intelligence, the posses 
sion of the scientific attitude, zeal for 
the techniques of reflective thinking and 
skill in their use. Individuals must be 


willing to work and to carry their 
share of responsibility. Conflicts should 
be resolved through conference and 
compromise; conference which seeks a 
more complete understanding, compro 


(Continued on page 242) 
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You are Lucky! 





Phyllis K. Sprague 


OU ARE LUCKY! Another year lies just ahead, a 
sd new year which offers a challenge big enough to sting 
even the most lethargic into action. Who wants an easy 
seat today? Not one of us, not if we hope to live happily 
with the still small voice which has a way of reaching us 
during quiet moments. 

You are lucky! You are trained in a profession which has 
many unique contributions to make in solving the problems of 
today and of tomorrow. How are you using your training? 
Are you making it your business to know how well our 
children are being prepared for their job of rehabilitation— 
for it will be their job? Are you sure that they are being 
given the chance to grow up physically fit and mentally 
sound? This is your contribution to building the future. 


This year, due to wartime conditions, you will 
miss the inspiration and the information from the 
American Home Economics Association annual 
meeting, and we shall miss greeting you at the 
Practical Home Economics booth. However, as 
partial compensation for your loss of the Con- 
vention, we offer you this special issue contain- 
ing an editorial by Jessie Harris, president of the 
Association; messages from the educational ad- 
visors to Practical Home Economics; news from 
A.H.E.A, departments and divisions; reports from 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico and news from repre- 
sentatives of business and industry who usually 
exhibit at the Convention. 

One of the greatest pleasures of a Convention 
is the meeting of friends; one of the most fre- 
quent complaints, “too many things going on at 
the same time”. You will find some of your 
friends in these pages, and you may read and 
digest their stimulating ideas at your leisure. 


Editor. 


New Patterns for Wartime Teaching 





WO of the greatest satisfactions that come from a na- 

tional meeting such as that of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association are the gleaning of new ideas from others 
and the seeing of new possibilities in changing procedures. 
Since our national Association Convention has been cancelled 
for this year, we must look to small group meetings and to 
our national publications for this stimulation. 

It is a wholesome experience to be jolted out of customary 
ways, if better ways emerge as a result. Custom often keeps 
us from making changes which we need for our own growth 
and for the welfare of the people with whom we work. In 
fact, most of us who have been on the job for two or three 
years have worked out a pattern which is satisfactory enough 
and which enables us to get along with a minimum of effort. 
For example: the teacher finds that a certain sequence of 
units and a certain content for each unit fits in with the 
daily routine of the school and the needs of her students. 
It is simple and adequate, and might be satisfactory under 
ordinary conditions. But we are at war! 

Our country needs us to train the young people in our 
classes along lines which we as home economists are best 
fitted to train them. We are needed to extend information 
on the use and preservation of foods grown in Victory Gar- 
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dens and on the intelligent selection and conservation of tex- 
tiles, clothing and household equipment. We, who see the 
whole picture of family life, can give understanding in prob- 
lems of family relationships. We can interpret Government 
regulations on conservation of food and price ceilings. We 
can help families meet situations requiring adaptations of 
the budget. We can give more time and energy to training 
in the care of children to meet needs of working mothers. 

All of these are contributions to the war effort. To work 
them into our curricula means that we must discard old 
patterns of teaching and develop new units with different sub- 
ject matter. We must be flexible enough to be able to break 
the sequence of a unit, when necessary, in order to explain 
new wartime regulations and to meet new wartime problems 
as they arise. When point values are changed on processed 
foods or meats, class time can be taken to explain this to the 
students and to help them revise recipes or market orders 
for the family. 

War is an effective means of breaking down customs 
which hold us to patterns that may impede progress. This 
year, as our patterns change. let us make certain that we 
use our training and our time for the greatest service to 
our country. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Stay With Your Profession 





VERYONE wishes to do her fullest possible share in 

winning the war and solving the problems which will 
follow. To many it seems desirous to get away from their 
present occupations and into some service directly connected 
with the war effort. A home economist who has spent four 
years in a particular field should consider very carefully 
where she can render the greatest service, and make the de- 
cision on the basis of her own ability and not on the basis 
of the ease of decision, monetary advantage or her neigh- 
bor’s activity or opinion. 

Whatever the decision and wherever she may be working 
she is one of the comparatively few persons who have had 
an opportunity for discussion and study with competent 
leaders in the field of education for family life and all the 
questions of health, personal development, economics and 
consumption which affect each individual. She has the back- 
ground to understand the cause and the effect on individuals 
of the changes which wartime regulations have brought 
about. She has the knowledge and skill needed to make sub- 
stitutions. She knows what foods to substitute for those 


No Loss Without Some Gain 





E HAVE often heard of the “good old days”. Now 

is our chance to experience them. Restrictions brought 
about by the war are returning industries to the home. So 
today we are buying yard goods and making our own and 
the children’s clothes. We are baking bread again, planting 
Victory Gardens and canning their produce. We are learn- 
ing how to do these things and to like the doing. Now we 
find we can enjoy an afternoon spent at our own fireside, 
instead of in the car joy-riding. Shades of the Past! Our 
children may even return to taffy pulling and bobbing for 
apples. 

Today people have more money to spend than ever be- 
fore. Even so, more money to spend does not necessarily 
raise their standards of living, for that is measured by ma- 
terial things—the purchase of which is limited by rationing 
and restrictions. We are forced—you and I and everyone 
else—to another plane of living which is dependent on our in- 
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that are limited and accepts the change as a challenge to 
her ability to maintain the health and morale of those who 
are under her care or guidance. 

Home economists are helping with the problems of pro 
ducing food and preserving it for later family and commu 
nity use. They are helping others learn to care for house 
hold equipment and to make simple repairs and to remodel, 
repair and care for clothing. They are helping with centers 
for the care of children, and with many other immediate 
pressing problems. ‘They can and should act as leaders in 
these areas. 

The home economist has been trained to recognize tne 
things of lasting worth such as a feeling of security—physi 
cal, economic and social—and the effects of the lack of these 
upon children. She has the opportunity, the ability and the 
responsibility of using her knowledge and skill to help in 
dividuals and groups to think through the immediate prob 
lems and on to the lasting worth which must be maintained 
tor all families and all individuals. She must not desert het 
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terests and activities, whether they be religious, social, aes 
thetic, physical or intellectual. Home economists have an un 
paralleled opportunity now to help people adjust satisfac 
torily to this new plane of living. Our immediate interest 
is to win the war. That is common ground for all of us. 
The children pool their galoshes and feel they are doing 
their bit to help Uncle Sam; daddy rides to work with his 
neighbor to save tires and gasoline; mother exchanges ra 
tion recipes with her friends. 

But we must not forget that out of these immediate con 
tributions to winning the war, larger interests and activities 
may develop which will continue to function in peacetime 
and serve to make our lives broader, richer and happier. 
The home economist with her greater training must stand 
ready to lead, teaching the means to practical ends and 
opening vistas of further achievement. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Fight for a Better World 





T IS A FIGHTING TASK these days to keep the fam- 

ily group well fed, physically fit and emotionally well 
balanced and it is in the effort to attain this goal that we, as 
home economists, have our greatest opportunity for serving 
on the home front—that “second front” which is of such 
strategic and definite importance in our system of national 
defense. 

Nutrition, child care, home management, family relation- 
ships, meal planning, marketing, conservation of food and 
clothing, the art of “making a little go a long way,” family 
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budgeting—every phase of the home economics program 
answers the crying need for help to meet the everyday prob- 
lems of family and community life. 

Today’s problems are those of adjusting family life to 
the dislocations brought about by the war. Post-war prob- 
lems will be as difficult. Home economists who keep well 
informed and who take advantage of the countless oppor- 
tunities for community service that are on every hand can 
be leaders on the home front in this fight for a_ better 
world. We are trained and should be ready—Let us not fail! 


Home Economics Teachers Have Vital War Work to Do 





OME ECONOMICS TEACHERS need have no fear 

that theirs is not essential war work. Few persons are 
privileged to work so closely with individual students and 
with families as they. Hence, they are in a strategic position 
to render unusually meritorious and vital service in keeping 
the people on the home front strong in body and mind, ready 
to meet the problems of the days at hand or to come. 

A most obviously and immediately beckoning part they can 
play is on the food front. In every community there are 
families who need and want advice on planning and pre- 
paring good nutritious meals from the foods available. Adult 
groups, even when engaged in studying other phases of home- 
making, have asked for “help with using our ration points”. 
The home economics teacher may help the adults directly 
or she may work with the girls and boys in her classes on 
plans for the best use of the ration points for their own 
families. They will carry this information home and pass it 
on to friends and neighbors as well as to mother. 

Sometimes a more spectacular method may be employed. 
The general public may be invited to demonstrations, ex- 
hibits or round tables that will offer suggestions for ways 
to provide adequate protein and fats for different types of 
family groups within the limitations of the rationed allot- 
ments. 

Home economics teachers can help, too, with Victory Gar- 
dens. This spring many have cooperated with agriculture 
teachers or extension workers in rural areas or have worked 
through OCD or other agencies in cities to promote the plant- 
ing of family gardens that will give the greatest return in 
nutrition for the time, energy, money and seeds invested. 

Hundreds of thousands of homemakers who have never 
canned or who have canned only a few fruits and tomatoes 
will be looking eagerly for help this summer. Here again 
the home economist is the key person to give help to in- 
dividuals and to groups that will mean saving vital food from 
waste. Her efforts will help the new canners experience 
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success in their endeavors and thus build morale as well as 
better bodies. 

But there are many other less obvious ways in which the 
home economist can put her special training to effective use. 
She can help individual women in their homes or groups of 
women in clinics and classes to use and care for their house- 
keeping equipment so that it will give maximum service. In 
some localities household help has become nonexistent, and 
cleaning and laundry services have been drastically curtailed 
for lack of skilled workers. Consequently, many women 
need to learn how to care for their own homes, to do their 
own dry-cleaning and laundry, and to make repairs and re- 
placements formerly left to commercial services. Informa- 
tion centers for troubled housekeepers or demonstrations for 
groups of homemakers could provide much needed help in 
these situations. 

One home economics teacher sees her contribution in the 
organization and guidance of a study club for young war 
brides, between seventeen and twenty-two years of age, 
whose husbands are overseas. Few have had any home 
economics training to help them cope with the problems of 
maintaining a home for themselves and perhaps an infant, of 
handling their money wisely and using their time to advan- 
tage, while keeping up their spirits in the face of fear and 
worry. This teacher hopes that she can help them to have 
the kind of homes they will be proud of when “Johnny comes 
marching home again’. She is counting this as service on 
the home front. 

Another home economist is putting her energies into work 
with community agencies to provide more wholesale recrea- 
tion for the teen-age youth of her community. She hopes 
to help to stem the rising tide of delinquency among young 
girls. Her contribution is vital to future family life as 
well as to morale and the war effort. 

Home economists have important war jobs to do. May 
they have the vision, the courage and the skill to do them 
well! 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 











We Accept the Challenge 


OMEONE has said “In the last world war all we re- 

quired of Americans was action. In this war we are re- 
quiring intelligent action.” Interpreted, what are the impli- 
cations of this statement for home economists? They can 
be many—as many as the number of home economists who 
wish to think about the multitudinous upheavals caused by 
the war, both in the lives of families and individuals. 

To get this “intelligent action” on the home front, with 
the goal that of keeping the people of America strong in 
body and mind, ready to meet whatever hardships they must, 
home economists are taking inventory of their resources, ac- 
cepting the challenge and setting to work in a most con- 
vincing way. 

They are backing the National Nutrition Program in 
changing a responsive but uninformed people into an intelli- 
gent food-conscious citizenry—better able to fight a total 
war. And, with the advent of food rationing making their 
work still more complicated, home economists have their 
assignment “blue printed” for months to come. 

Another aspect of the nutrition campaign, especially timely 
right now, is the Victory Garden and Food Preservation Pro- 
gram. Family gardens, school and community gardens, re- 
fresher courses in canning, community canning centers, plans 
for sharing of equipment—all of these activities are in the 
promotional picture. Truly, women. with home economics 


Alert to Family Problems 





AMILY PROBLEMS in the war-torn world of today 

offer challenging opportunities to all home economists. 
With the home front receiving increasing recognition as one 
of the three fronts on which the battles of this year may be 
won or lost, home economics leaders are giving unstintingly 
of their time and effort to keep alert to emerging national 
situations that affect family living, to plan ways of helping 
families understand the underlying reasons for wartime de- 
mands, shortages and hardships, and to plan ways of help- 
ing them solve their individual family problems. 

Those in the teaching field have faced increasing demands 
for leadership and instruction for such community programs 
as the Civilian Defense Citizen Service Corps program in 
child welfare, consumer interests and nutrition; the Office 
of Price Administration price fixing, ceiling prices and ra- 
tioning programs; the Red Cross nutrition and canteen 
courses. Teachers have served as chairmen or members of 
planning committees and as adult class teachers in these 
programs. They have helped families prepare for wartime 
self reliance through giving special instruction to high school 
youth in planning the family food needs for good nutrition, 
considering ration points and food shortages; in planning and 
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training are increasingly needed in all communities and we 
wager they will measure up to the demands made of them. 

High school and college home economics teachers are con- 
ducting clinics where clothing and household equipment may 
be brought to be reconditioned. They are also teaching adult 
classes, arranging exhibits, giving radio talks, counseling 
young people and serving on committees to furnish informa- 
tion needed by consumers. 

Home economists working with adult homemakers are 
exerting a worthy influence on the building of desirable atti- 
tudes toward rationing, price control, black markets, infla- 
tion and conservation. They know that if American morale 
is to be high, our homemakers must be informed and under- 
standing of wartime problems. 

In those communities where the farm labor problem is 
acute and high school girls and town women | who are un- 
familiar with routine farm tasks] are volunteering for farm 
service, home economists who have had farm experience can 
give a few “short cut” ‘demonstrations to the recruits. They 
can also render invaluable service in organizing nursery 
or young school-age child groups to help working mothers. 

Thus as home economists we accept the challenge of war- 
time problems and we pledge our best efforts to meet these 
problems now and in the post-war period seriously, sanely, 


sincerely, and above all intelligently. 
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working Victory Gardens and preserving foads from these; 
in caring for young children and for the sick in the home; in 
learning to be intelligent wartime consumers; in conserving 
clothing and household equipment and supplies through wise 
use and repair; and in recognizing and solving special family 
relationship problems due to wartime tensions. 

Teachers have further served the home through guiding 
pupils’ production and conservation home projects, through 
supervising youth in giving emergency assistance on farms, 
through giving youth special training to serve as homemakers’ 
assistants and also providing for them emergency placement 
service, and through directing pupils’ interests in making a 
recognized contribution to the war effort through such or- 
ganized groups as the home economics club, the high school 
Victory Corps and the high school Junior Citizens’ Service 
Corps programs in their war bond and stamp sales, jeep 
salvage drives and service projects. 

Keeping alert to trends and events affecting family life 
and adjusting effort and procedures to help families solve 
immediate problems is the job of the home economist at any 
time. Wartime accelerates all these activities. 

(Continued on next page) 
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It Depends on the Liver 
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HAUNCEY DEPEW’S answer to the question, “Is 
C life worth living ?”—‘It depends on the liver.”—may 
take on renewed significance in these rapidly changing times. 
All of us, whether we are in the group with greatly increased 
incomes or in the group at the opposite end of the economic 
scale, are making material changes in our ways of living. 
The well trained home economist is called upon to utilize 
her knowledge and skill to help keep “the liver” healthy, a 
significant factor in making life worth living. 

Women confronted with increasingly higher prices, ration 
books and the need to make foods taste better and go farther 
in the face of food shortages want assurance from one in 
authority. They want to learn how to apply in their daily 
menus the rich store of knowledge available. The home 
economist—whether teacher, dietitian, nutritionist, health 
must answer this question in practical 





worker or writer 
down-to-earth terms. 

Bad food habits and thoughtlessness often sabotage good 
nutrition, even for the woman who is well informed on 
fundamentals of the subject. For example: we stress the 
virtues of milk, fruits and green vegetables. But do we con- 
demn the practice of leaving the bottle of milk on the porch 
in the sunshine every morning until the milk has become 
warm, hence a better medium for growth of any organisms 
that may be present, and until it has lost most of its ribo- 
flavin? Another example: the ways in which fruits and 
green vegetables may be devitalized in the processes of prepa- 
ration and cooking need constant repetition. Also, among 
suggestions for help in stretching the sugar ration, do we 
emphasize the use of molasses with its high calcium content 
for a spread, as well as for a sweetening agent? Some au- 
thorities say that if molasses were used more as a spread 
there would be a marked improvement in children’s teeth. 

These and hundreds of similar suggestions for improved 
nutrition will become our refrain. Sometimes their constant 
repetition may seem to the harried home economist like 
the proverbial last straw, but they cannot be neglected if 
we are to carry out the responsibility entrusted to us in this 
emergency. And much that we accept now as “emergency 
measures” may well become permanent benefits. 
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Clothing conservation, school cooperation with par- 
ents, community sharing of equipment are all evident 
in this photograph taken at Eastern District High 
School in New York City. This Clothing Conserva- 
tion Course for Parents is part of a city-wide con- 
servation of clothing program planned to meet the 
war emergency. The course outlined for high school 
students was printed in brief on page 136 of the 
April issue of P.H.E. 


Mary E, Magrane 


Science and Art In 


Homemaking In Wartime 





Ruth Freegard 


N THIS WAR, science is as vital to winning as the per- 
I sonal qualities of fighters and workers. There is an art of 
war which involves the effective utilization of the human 
and material resources. 

Home economics has long been defined as involving both 
science and art. War makes it increasingly important that 
we be on the alert to recognize and utilize the best appli- 
cations of the science to the home and family living. We 
must constantly remember that most of life involves the art 
of living. Where there is conscious effort to carry on ac- 
tivities that create harmony in the use of time and energy 
resources and the human relationships, we have achieved art 
in living. Art herein implies human relationships as well 
as line, form and color. Flexibility in making adequate ad- 
justments to the rapid changes in our living is indeed a chal- 
lenge and a necessity. 

Family members, both young and old, as workers on the 
home front, should strive te weld together principles and 
facts of science with the art of utilizing them effectively in 
every aspect of home living. Meals thus reflect the applica- 
tions of the knowledge of nutrition and proper preparation 
of food adapted to rationing and restricted supplies together 
with adequate attention to harmony of appealing food served 
in pleasant atmosphere. Home equipment shows scientific 
care and use which is organized to relieve strain and to con- 
serve time and energy. Clothing conservation includes wise 
use of substitutes with maximum satisfaction in comfort and 
appearance. The knowledge of home nursing helps in the 
art of keeping well. Busy people plan time for leisure which 
relieves tired muscles and nerve strain. These are a few 
illustrations of science and art in homemaking in wartime. 

Skill through practice is necessary for success in the sci- 
ence and art of living as developed in homemaking education. 
Every trained home economist is challenged to exert super 
efforts in keeping informed and in guiding effectively those 
seeking help on the home front. Individuals and families 
need help in adjusting to war conditions, but that help 
should be based on principles which will function in self 
helps in the further adjustments to post-war conditions. 

(Concluding message on page 247) 
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LULSLONS as Departments 


HERE have been certain peak features of the work 
done by home economists as it has applied to the field 
of housing and household equipment. Chief among these 
have been the stress upon house and equipment upkeep and 
repair and the promulgation of the home safety program. 
These two programs will continue among the forefront 
ideas in this field as the “shoe pinches tighter” and as the 
deterioration of the things we have makes them potentially 
more dangerous to live in and with. The emphasis being 
placed upon the Victory Foods campaigns puts added em- 
phasis upon the necessity for keeping in the best of repair 
equipment used in the preparation and preservation of food. 
Nearly every state has bulletins or other literature perti- 
nent to these programs as well as that obtainable from the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics in Wash- 
ington. Every home economist should be aware of and 
active in these programs. 

Study of the problems of housing ‘situations, present and 
future, can be and is being made theroetically and practically 
by home economists both in and out of governmental agencies. 
It is difficult, however, to teach housing subjects specifically 
because of the many predictions regarding the house and 
housing of the future. We are told that home and equip- 
ment designs will be different; that new, evolutionary equip- 
ment will be available and that it will not be made of the 
now-familiar materials. At least we can tell our students 
about these predictions concerning housing, equipment, heat- 
ing, ventilating, lighting and prefabricating. 

Not only should we keep ourselves aware of what may be 
in store for us but we should also, each of us, be contributing 
our knowledge and ideas to those who are actually planning 
and working on the fabrication of these new things. Only 
then can we feel that we will really have had an active share 
in bringing about better houses and better housing condi- 
tions in which the looked-for “better world” can live. 


Earl C McCracken, Division on Housing 


OR two years the Division of Textiles and Clothing has 
emphasized the State and Local committee activities. 
Numerous projects on conservation of clothing and home fur- 
nishings have been used in schools, colleges, universities, ex- 
tension and adult education groups to focus attention upon 
family responsibility in wartime. 

The national program for the Division of Textiles and 
Clothing is ably led by Henrietta Thompson, Chairman of 
College and University Committees; Mary Inez Mann, 
Chairman of Secondary Education Committee; Edna Som- 
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merfield, Chairman Extension Service Committee, and Ethel 
Phelps, Chairman, Research Committee. ‘Their work gives 
national significance to our clothing and textile program in 
districts, States and local communities. 

The State Chairmen of Clothing and Textile Committees 
have been largely responsible for the constructive programs 
undertaken by each State. 

Great effort will be made to help families meet their cloth- 
ing needs during the summer and plans are being made to 


extend our activities into every State this fall. 


Gladys Winegar, Textiles and Clothing Division 


QUESTIONNAIRE issued in 1941 by the Depart- 

ment of Elementary and Secondary Schools of the 
American Home Economics Association indicated that the 
elementary and secondary school home economics teachers in 
the United States thought that consumer education was the 
area of home economics they needed help with to meet stu 
dents’ present day needs. The Department’s Program of 
Work Committee for 1942-43 thought that one way they 
could assist teachers with this problem was to collect units 
of work indicating ways in which schools are incorporating 
consumer education, with its wartime emphasis, in one issue 
of the CoNSUMER EpUCATION SERVICE. 

Collecting material for the April issue of the ConSUMER 
EDUCATION SERVICE was the ma‘n work of the Department of 
Elementary and Secondary Schools this year. «The issue was 
devoted to “How Home Economics Teachers Helped Con- 
sumers With Their Wartime Problems.” ‘The illustra 
tions in the publication were made possible by the coopera 
tion of State and City Supervisors of Home Economics Edu- 
cation and teacher educators in student teaching centers who 
located examples of successful teaching in the area of con- 
sumer education. The reports from 26 different States are 
grouped under the following headings: 

(1) Some Units Which Meet Today’s Needs. 

(2) Helping With Individual and Home Problems. 

(3) Working With the Whole School. 

(4) Serving in the Community. 

(5) Some Projects for Student Clubs. 

The April issue of the ConsuMER EpucaTion SERVICE 
should be a real help to all junior and senior high school 


~— 


~~ 


teachers of home economics. Copies can be obtained from 

the American Home Economics Association, 620 Mills Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., for 25c each. 

Lelia Massey, Chairman, Department 

Elementary and Secondary Schools 
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UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


Dear Editor: 


March 29, 1943 


Replying to your request for information on changes 
or adjustments in our home economics courses, I 
am sending you the attached memos which have been 
written by various members of the staff. 


We have approximately two-thirds our regular num- 
ber of students. We have reduced somewhat the 
number of courses offered because our staff has 


been cut almost inhalf . 


Yours very truly, 
Carey D. Miller 


Chairman, Home Economics Department 
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N Home Economics Education 
I classes an effort is being made to 
assist and encourage students to observe 
changes in family behavior, consumer 
practices, etc.; to suggest curriculum 
changes and alterations in classroom 
procedures which seem necessary to 
meet changing individual and family 
needs. All new reference material con- 
cerned with family and home problems 
is being collected. 


dueation for Family Life 
A. Changes in content 
More time is spent in discussion of 
the following problems: 
1. Marriages in wartime 
. Interracial marriages 


w bo 


. New problems in family relation- 
ships resulting from the war 
B. Changes in method 
1. More effort made to encourage 
the reading of and reporting on 
current expressions of attitudes 
concerning above topics 


bo 


. Term projects for the purpose of 
investigating local opinions on 
these current problems 
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Home Management House 


1. We are trying to place much more 
emphasis upon conservation of mate- 
rials and utilities, stressing especially: 

a. Immediate repair 

b. Precautions to use to avoid chip- 

ping and breakage of glassware 
and china 

c. Careful use of gas and electricity 

—consideration in length of tele- 
phone conversations, etc. 

d. More economica! use of laundry 

and cleaning supplies 

2. We are now working on adequate 
blackout conditions 

3. We are attempting to stress more 
discussion of current events 

4. Have decided to use two or three 
days each week for concentrating on 
time- and energy-saving practices in 
house care, table setting and service, 
meal preparation. 


—Ruth Douglass 


Clothing Courses 
Because of the difficulties of obtain- 
ing commercial patterns and the limited 
selection of fabrics, emphasis on pattern 


alteration, redesigning, planning and 
creating substitutes in trims for student 
garments have been emphasized more 
than ever. 

To aid the nation-wide textile short- 
age, it is the patriotic duty of the stu- 
dents to learn to appreciate the new 
synthetics, new blends and new finishes 
in fabrics. Students are taught to iden- 
tify the fiber content for maximum 
satisfaction. 

The importance of taking an inven- 
tory of their wardrobe, planning a 
minimum wardrobe, keeping a clothing 
budget and clothing renovation are be- 
ing stressed also. 


—Nora Mark 


Food Economics 


We have tried in our foods courses 
to place the emphasis on locally grown 
foods and on the more nutritious and 
economical. We have encouraged our 
Oriental students to take home sug- 
gestions for using the available foods. 
After Pearl Harbor, importation of 
foodstuffs from the Far East was 
stopped. Many Oriental families were 
at a loss for they know only their 
homeland cooking. The University 
students are giving their families sug- 
gestions on use of American foods. 


Household Management and 
Consumer Buying 

More emphasis is placed on care and 
repair of the equipment. Also, work 
on adapting what is in the markets to 
our needs. In consumer buying class, 
we are trying to develop some under- 
standing of new legislation and an open 
mind and interest in watching for legis- 

lation that will affect the consumer. 
—Marion R. Weaver 


Nutrition Courses 


The wealth of good teaching mate- 
rial that comes from the mainland for 
nutrition classes is being utilized to the 
fullest possible extent. The new yard- 
stick for good nutrition is, of course, 
used for checking the adequacy of all 
student dietaries. In both the ele- 
mentary and more advanced courses in 

(Concluded on page 244) 
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Whrd from Zz uerto Iico 


By Isabel Vigo de Castera 
Home Economics Teacher 
Rio Grande, Puerto Rico 


NDER existing wartime condi- 
tions, it has been necessary to de- 
velop new and different phases of 
homemaking education in Puerto Rico. 

The girls have been mending old 
clothes, thus saving their new ones for 
the future. They have made garments 
for the younger children from old 
clothes belonging to other family mem- 
bers. Bandages have been made from 
rags, so that nearly every first aid 
cabinet is properly equipped. 

Due to the scarcity of foodstuff, we 
have been planning meals using only the 
materials readily available in town. 
“No rice, no potatoes, no onions, no oil, 
no codfish, no lard, etc.,” are common 


expressions here. But fortunately, just 


before the situation became acute, we 
began to work with local substitutes 
for foods not available. From coconut 
we obtained milk rich in fat, a good 
substitute for lard and olive oil. Out 
of the typical bulb “yuca,” various 
dishes were evolved; the most nourish- 
ing being a torte, usually baked on a 
hot circular iron but which can be baked 
in an oven. 

Nourishing dishes were also prepared 
with eggplant, corn meal, pigeon peas 
and other grains. As a substitute for 
potatoes we used breadfruit which is 
grown abundantly here. This was 
boiled, fried, made into pie and fritters, 
and also mashed. Many girls who dis- 
liked breadfruit and other vegetables at 
home have learned to eat them at school 
and have taken recipes home to prepare 
for their families. 

During the guava harvest, the girls 
made guava jelly, “casquitos” (guava 
shells) and marmalade. Some they 
sold to earn money for our classes; the 
rest we kept for desserts next year. 

The WPA sent us some dehydrated 
eggs. This was the first time we had 
seen egg powder. However, since eggs 
here sell at 8¢ apiece we were glad to 
use the powdered eggs in many recipes. 

In all our work we place particular 
emphasis on the care and conservation 
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Lines to Mrs. Royo* 


(From her grateful Canteen Class) 


You taught us nutrition—not to mention canteen! 

And we learned all the answers—you know what we mean! 
We are experts with plantain, “yautia”’, and such 

Cocoa, hamburgers!—We know the right touch 

In regard to a salad, nor lift an eyebrow 

When told to feed hundreds, and “‘feed ’em right now!” 
Oh, we cooked and we served with a view to the charts 

And conquered the vitamins—(fear in our hearts). 

We were dumb and bewildered, it may have been true, 

But look at us now—All credit to you! 

In times of emergency, won’t you be proud 

To see with what ease we can handle a crowd? 
Efficient and calm, we thank you and say, 
“Dear teacher, you made us what we are today!” 


, 


*Miss Josefine Quilichini de Royo is Supervisory Teacher from Asenjo 
School, San Juat Puerto Rico 
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of equipment and supplies. ested in making good use of their re 
Future homemakers take great pride sources and ready to face the future 

in pasting new stamps in their Victory with courage, we feel it is worth 

Saving Books. while to teach them and to lead them 
So long as we find girls deeply inter- on and on to Victory. 


By Maria Luisa Pelegrina de Cordova 


Home Economics Teacher, Maguayo Second Unit, Dorado, Puerto Rico 


Y home economics girls are enor- “what each individual has to defend”. 
mously interested in the implica- B. We shall help our parents to meet 
tions of recent world events. So we situations created by the war by: 
are devoting class time to analyzing 1. Planting vegetable gardens so as 
difficulties that our island will have to to provide our homes with food. 
face or is already facing because of its 2. Helping to raise chickens, rabbits 
dependence on imported products. Since and pigs to insure provision of 
it is obvious that women will have to meat in case it Cannot come trom 
assume many new responsibilities, the other sources. 
girls have worked out for themselves a 3. Planning menus with the products 
plan to help in the present crisis: raised at home so as to adapt our 
A. We shall stimulate the maximum selves to scarcity of imported 
cooperation of every citizen to all de- products. 
fense plans through an intensive edu- 4. Learning to practice economy in 
cational campaign at home and among the use of products necessary tor 
our friends. The main emphasis to be the war effort such as kerosene, 
put on “what we are fighting for” or (Concluded on page 246) 
> A 














Whrt ime 


By Irma H. Gross, Professor of Home Management 


and 


Dorothy M. Greey, Elizabeth D. Walbert, Evelyn A. Zwemer, 
members of her staff who are faculty advisors 
in the four Home Management Houses on the Campus 


OME Management Houses, like 

families, face problems of adjust- 
ment in wartime. The use of available 
money to meet new conditions, the use 
of time and energy in a period of in- 
creasing demands upon both, the strong 
emphasis upon conservation and the hu- 
man problems arising within home man- 
agement groups, have all forced changes 
from former practices and in some cases 
have even established new goals. 

The house fee can, of course, be 
more easily raised than can some family 
incomes be increased, but we have added 
only one dollar to the former six-weeks 
fee and have preferred instead to cut 
At the 


same time we have succeeded in includ- 


down on certain expenditures. 


ing in our house budgets sufficient sav- 
ings for the purchase of an $18.50 as- 
sociation war bond by every two or 
three groups. Savings were not pre- 
viously included in house budgets. 
Expenditures have been reduced 
chiefly by changing from the former 
custom of living on three levels of food 





expenditure—low, medium and_ high 
comfort—to two levels—minimum ade- 
quate and comfort. Allowance per per- 
son per day for the minimum adequate 
level is now 40 cents; for the comfort 
level, 65 cents. Some reduction has 
also been made in the allowance for en- 
tertainment. 

The buying problems of the house 
managers have been enormously com- 
plicated by rationing. We are rationed 
as any family is, each manager using 
the number of points proportioned to 


999 


eee 


Changes in 
ractice Ph ssivs 


at Michigan State College 


the number of house members and the 
period of managership. We had on 
hand at the beginning of rationing no 
store of home or commercial canned 
fruits and vegetables beyond a dozen 
or so quarts each of tomatoes and red 
cherries. We have succeeded surpris- 
ingly well within the limits of all types 
of rationing and have maintained the 
daily nutritional standard of at least 
two fruits and two vegetables. We 
have striven toward consciousness of 
ceiling prices by asking each manager to 
check on current and ceiling prices of a 
few selected articles of food. 

The war has also had an effect upon 
the way in which our home management 
students use their time and energy. It 
is recognized that extra time and 
energy are now essential for prepara- 
tion of food. Formerly two special din- 
ners necessitating one hour or less o: 
preparation were required of each 
manager; now only one such dinner is 
expected. Many more fresh fruits and 
vegetables are used, necessitating time- 
consuming preparation. On the other 
hand, emphasis is placed on preparing 
larger quantities of food to be used in 
several meals. 

To find time for extra war demands 
the amount of formal entertaining of 
guests has been reduced; less emphasis 
has been placed on food and more em- 
phasis on war service in connection with 
the entertaining. 

Because of labor shortage heavier 
work, such as waxing of floors, is now 


being done by students. Slightly more 





Students in the Home Management House 
spend more time preparing fresh vegetables 
for wartime meals. Canned foods are “out” 


food than usual was preserved last 
summer, and plans for the coming sum- 
mer include even a larger amount of 
home canning. Heretofore, the gar- 
dening experiments of the students have 
been confined to modest flower-beds. 
This year, all four of the houses are 
planning small vegetable plots. 

The sensitization of students to the 
need for saving all materials has been 
the first step in establishing good con- 
servation procedures in the home man- 
agement houses. ‘Too often students 
have come into the houses oblivious of 
the necessity to conserve supplies and 
equipment. They are willing to cooper- 
ate once they learn how saving can be 
accomplished. Informal discussions point 
out the ways and means. In the houses 
the students have salvaged tin, rubber, 
fats and paper goods. Straw, cork and 
composition mats have been used to 
conserve linen and laundry service. A 
more active interest has been shown in 
repairing linen now that replacements 
are limited. Warning signs placed at 
strategic locations and re-arrangement 
of dish cupboards have reduced dish 
chipping and breakage. The students 
have also learned methods of prolong- 
ing the life of furnishings and equip- 
ment which ordinarily would be re- 
placed but must now last for the dura- 
tion. In addition, each manager is 
challenged to utilize completely all 
food purchased. 

Inconvenience or lack of choice has 

(Continued on page 238) 
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Boys Make Vutrition Whe 


UTRITION will function when- 

ever there is sufficient interest 
in it. Interest is created when there 
is a felt need. A young man who wants 
more than anything else to get into 
the air corps has this “felt need”. 

In a nutrition class in Ball State 
Teachers College last spring, each 
member was asked to do a project. 
The class was made up of young men 
and women who were not majors in 
home economics. 

John, one of the class members, se- 
lected a real life situation as his proj- 
ect. This room-mate had enlisted in 
the Armed Forces and was very eager 
to get into the Navy air service. He 
had taken the examination and failed 
because the vision of one eye was defec- 
tive. This room-mate, whom we shall 
call Tom, was working six hours at 
night, carrying a full load in college 
and eating very sketchy meals.  Fre- 
quently he had no breakfast and often 
the other meals were almost devoid of 
vegetables and fruit. 

When John realized how badly his 
friend felt about failing the test, he 
knew what his term project would be, 
if he could get the necessary coopera- 
tion. He presented this plan to Tom 
who agreed to give his best efforts to 
the project. The plan stipulated for 
Tom: 

1. A strict schedule of meals which 
John would supervise. Since Tom ate 
his meals in the lunchroom where John 
worked, that could be easily arranged. 

2. Substitution of milk and fruit for 
coke and candy between meals. 

3. Less night work and more sleep 
and rest. 

On the new schedule the meals were 
not only regular but completely revo- 
lutionized with emphasis on the vita- 
mins, particularly Vitamin A. A typi- 
cal day’s schedule before and after 
shows the difference: (next column) 

Instead of taking candy to his room, 
Tom now took oranges and other 
fruits. Where he had been drinking 
cokes, he now took milk and fruit 
juice. 

The third part of the plan was faith- 
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By Mary Beeman, Head, Home Economics Department 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


BEFORE AFTER 
BREAKFAST 
Coffee Orange juice 
Rolls Bacon and egg 
Toast 
Milk 
DINNER 
Vegetable plate Chicken 
Rye bread Mashed potatoes 
Milk Broccoli 
Fruit compote 
Milk 
SUPPER 


Tenderloin sandwich Grilled cheese 

Strawberry sundae sandwich 

Milk Sliced tomatoes 
Green beans 
Apple salad 
Milk 


fully carried out. Tom even quit the 
night work and got eight hours of 
sleep. 

At the end of twelve weeks Tom 
took a second Navy air service exami- 
nation—and passed! It is difficult to 
tell which was the happier, John or 
Tom. 

John not only helped his room-mate, 
but also his fraternity brothers who 
became interested in the experiment 
and asked for advice. Soon even the 
worst offenders who had refused to 
taste broccoli and other unfamiliar 
vegetables became vegetable conscious 
and almost vegetable faddists. They, 
too, added more milk and fruit to their 
diets and admitted that they felt much 
better after twelve weeks of balanced 


meals. 








Boys in uniform—Last fall, these boys at the Bridgewater Central School 
in New York State asked for a boys’ homemaking class. This was not on 
the schedule, but a place was made for it. Due to the urgent need for 
canned goods, the boys decided to take up foods work first. They borrow- 


ed aprons from their mothers and during the next few weeks canned over 


sixty quarts of produce for the school lunchroom and home use, Their 


next project was to rid themselves of women’s aprons, Witness the results 


of their labors! 


—Olive R. Goodier, Homemaking Teacher 
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4 By Martha Graves 
State Student Club Chairman 


California Home Economics Association 





Grace Noll Crowell (far left) nationally 
known poet and American Mother of a 
few years ago, is shown here presenting 
the California Home Economies Associa- 
tion Student Club Creed to Martha Graves, 
State Student Club Chairman of Corcoran, 
California, This Creed is beautifully printed 
in gold, red and blue on ivory parchment 












California 
Home Economics Association 


Our Clit Creed 


THe are the girls of today! Te will be 
the women of tomorrow! « «x x x 


Wie believe that there is a bright destiny 
ahead for us and we are moving forward 
eagerly toward that destiny. «x «x x 


THe believe in preparing now for our fu: 
ture career as homemakers. Tle would 
be worthy of our American heritage; we 
would be worthy of this glorious State of 
sunshine and fruitage. Tle believe that 
we are important in the life of today and 
that after thorough preparation, we will 
be vital factors in our community, our 
State and our Nation. x x Xx 


CUle believe in the sanctity of the home. 
THe would establish our own homes and 
manage them wisely andiwell. THe would 
preside over them qraciously, “« «x x 
THe believe in keeping clean and strong in 
body and mind, and brave of heart. TWie 
believe in ourselves as God must believe in 
us or He would not have made us the most 
fortunate of all girls: American Girls. # 






OME economics student club 
members of California have 
something to boast about—a State Club 
Creed beautifully engraved on parch- 
ment paper. The girls have a right to 





be proud of this creed which was writ- 
ten by one of America’s must beloved 
poets, Grace Noll Crowell. 

Mrs. Crowell has written many 
poems on homemaking which she con- 
siders “truly a holy occupation”. Her 
home since 1917 is in Dallas, Texas. 
When she moved there from her birth 
state of Iowa, she thought “Home at 
last!” “To root in the red soil of the 
South, my mother’s land.” She tells of 
this feeling in “Heritage”: 





My mother bore me—looking toward the 
South, 

A fierce nostalgia clutching at her heart, 

My father, stoic product of the North, 

Could never understand, nor have a part 

In her wild longing for a languid South; 

But hidden in my veins she left to me 

A smoldering passion for white Southern 
moons 

And soft warm winds that sweep up from 
the sea. 

And after long years of wandering—I 
have found 

Her land at last. 





Two honors came to Mrs. Crowell 
in 1938. On Mother’s Day, May 8, 
1938, she was selected as American 
Mother of 1938. Then in May, 1938, 
Mrs. Crowell was presented with the 
Golden Scroll Medal of Honor as Na- 


Uritten for the California Home Economics Stu 

tional Honor Poet of the twelfth an- dent wicks by Grace Noll Crowell, Auaust 5.1942. 

nual celebration of poetry week. at the request of Mlartha Graves, State Student 
Feeling that all home economics club Club Chairman 
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members should know something about 
the lives of America’s own famous p > —_ 
women, the Corcoran Chapter of Home MENS GRO GIA OK OY OLA 


(Concluded on page 248) 
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“Thank You, Home 
Economists!” 
EVERYONE IS GRATEFUL to 


home economics for training the nation 
to meet wartime food problems. We 
are grateful that you took the lead 
years ago and pioneered in nutrition 
education. As one pioneer to another, 
Kellogg says, “Thank you.” 


THANK YOU—For defining the food 
rules to guide American eating in war- 
time. We are proud that natural whole 
grain, enriched and restored cereals 
have merited a place in the Basic Seven 
foods we need each day. The cereal in- 
dustry confidently expects to meet the 
goal which the government has set for 
us this year; an increased production of 
25% to meet war needs. 


THANK YOU—For bringing light to 
a confused public on the real place of 
vitamins and minerals in the diet. You 
encouraged Americans to buy foods 
wisely, to make the grocery store their 
nutrition headquarters. The cereal in- 
dustry, realizing the importance of vita- 
mins in food, pioneered to bring whole 
grain products in ready-to-eat form to 
the breakfast table. Every Kellogg 
cereal is made from a whole grain, or 
is restored to whole grain nutritive 
values in thiamin, niacin and iron. Pep 
is fortified with additional B,, plus 
Vitamin D. 


THANK YOU—For stressing the im- 
portance of substantial breakfasts. (At 
least %4 or 1/3 of the day’s food.) 

We are proud that our ready-to-eat 
cereals help busy people save time, 
work and fuel, and enjoy a healthful 
breakfast. For example: one serving of 
Pep, our fortified whole wheat flakes, 
will provide for adults: %4 the daily re- 
quirements for Vitamin B,, all the daily 
requirements for Vitamin D, and valu- 
able minerals. 

The usual amount of milk consumed 
with cereal is one-half cup—a good 
start toward that pint or quart a day. 


Kellogg Company 
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Each year, at the American Home 
Economics Conventicn, 
representatives from business and in- 


Association 


dustry set up exhibits to inform home 
economists on the latest developments 
in their respective fields, This year, 
since there will be no convention, 
many of these companies have pre- 
pared for home economists the brief 
messages which appear on these pages, 

—Editor. 





Planning for 1945 


THIS SUMMER a great crop of 
Dole-grown pineapples will be har- 
vested and canned in the Hawaiian 
Islands but, according to the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company, only a small por- 
tion of this 1943 pack will find its way 
to your grocers’ shelves. The larger 
part will continue to go directly to our 
Armed Forces. As you know, the con- 
venience, keeping qualities and nutri- 
tional values of canned fruits make 
them very important in the diets of our 
fighting men. 

Hawaiian pineapple production has 
continued with little change since Pearl 
Harbor. Ample tin has been allotted 
to take care of the season’s pack. Ship- 
ping space has been made available. 
But, instead of reaching the mainland 
through pre-war channels of distribu- 
tion, about 3/4 of the solid fruit and 
about 1/3 of the juice has been diverted 
to government use and sent to fighting 
fronts all over the world. 

The Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
in the meanwhile, is continuing its plan- 
ning and planting for the future. It 
takes two years to raise a pineapple. 
Plants set out this year, for example, 
will bear fruit in 1945. It all means 
that there should be a welcome supply 
of this popular fruit and fruit juice 
ready for civilian consumers when 
Uncle Sam no longer needs so much 
of it. 

Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd. 


S-T-R-E-T-C-H-I-N-G 
Food Rations and Leftovers 


HOW TO get the most from their 
ration coupons and how to make the 
most of the available foods are just two 
of the many problems facing American 
women today. Knox Gelatine is a prod- 
uct that can be a great help to these 
Wartime Homemakers. 

Plain unflavored gelatine is a whole- 
some food protein with many qualities 
which recommend it as a special dietary 
source of protein. It contains seven of 
the ten “essential” and a majority of 
the twenty-three accepted amino acids. 

What are some of the specific ways 
unflavored gelatine can help today’s 

Stretching the butter 
One-fourth 


homemaker? 
supply is just one of them. 
pound of butter combined with gelatine 
and milk quickly and easily becomes 
one-half pound of delicious spread. It 
is nutritious, too, for it combines with 
out loss the vitamins and minerals of 
milk, the proteins of gelatine and the 
important food value of butter. 

Plain gelatine combines with prac- 
tically every one of the essential foods 
on the Government Nutrition Chart to 
produce a delicious variety of salads, 
main dishes and desserts. 

Raw fruits and vegetables are folded 
into gelatine as soon as they are pre- 
pared, without any loss of vitamins 
and minerals through cooking. The 
liquid from cooked vegetables, used in 
place of water in gelatine recipes, fur- 
nishes extra food value. 

Precious rationed goods may be 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-d into good sized serv- 
ings when combined with gelatine. 
With Knox basic recipes, small amounts 
of rationed items or leftover foods be- 
come new and interesting dishes that 
the whole family will enjoy. 

We have gathered together a large 
collection of gelatine recipes that will 
homemaker meet her food 
problems. Won't you 
your copy of our Wartime Recipe Kit? 

Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co. 
(Continued on next page) 
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This wartime guide to getting 
the most out of your refriger- 
ator is yours for the asking. 


An aid to nutrition classes 


Wartime Food 
and Refrigeration 
AMERICAN WOMEN’S keen war- 


time interest in conservation and the 
proper use and care of their refrigera- 
tors is indicated emphatically, we _ be- 
lieve, by requests received for over 3% 
million Frigidaire Wartime Suggestions 
booklets in only 60 days. 

Originally published a year ago, this 
booklet was recently revised and en- 
larged to 36 pages for introduction as 
part of a new Frigidaire program de- 
signed to offer a genuinely helpful serv- 
ice to all refrigerator owners during 
this period when Frigidaire productive 
energies are devoted to the manufac- 
ture of war products and no new re- 
frigerators are being manufactured. 

Another interesting feature of the 
program, we believe, is the way in 
which the magazine messages have been 
timed. For example, the first advertise- 
ment, telling women how to prepare, 
keep and use a general purpose soup 
stock, appeared shortly after nationwide 
rationing of canned soups became effec- 
tive. About the time meat was rationed 
the second message appeared, giving 
simple rules on the storing and freezing 
of all kinds of meat. The third, appear- 
ing during May and June, offers many 
space saving suggestions which we be- 
lieve will be especially appreciated dur- 
ing hot weather when women use larger 
quantities of bulky fresh produce. 

Both the advertising messages and 
the Wartime Suggestions booklet con- 
tain many timely ideas to help people 
make their refrigerators serve better 
and last longer. 

Frigidaire Division 
General Motors 
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Help for Consumers 
Budgeting Red Points 


CONSUMER NEEDS for help in 
planning menus under red stamp ra- 
tioning is the chief concern of the Food 
Economics Department of Armour and 
Company these war months. Never has 
efficient planning of market orders and 
menus been so important as now if nu- 
trition standards are to be met. To 
supply an adequate amount of complete 
protein, thiamine, riboflavin, niacin and 
iron, meat points must be carefull 
budgeted to cover as many servings as 
possible. 

Marie Gifford’s new booklet 69 
Ration Recipes for Meats, which is 
free to all teachers in quantities for 
class use, gives help in planning menus, 
in use of drippings from bacon and 
sausage, and in preparing dishes which 
extend the high point meats and make 
appetizing dishes of the low point meats. 
See the coupon section for the offer of 
this booklet. 

Watch, too, for food ads in national 
women’s magazines which picture, in 
color, meat dishes which make meat go 
a long way. 

Armour and Company 


New Foods 
for a Better World 


(GENERAL MILLS HAS an obliga- 
tion to help American women with their 
wartime problems, according to Mr. 
Harry A. Bullis, President. As practi- 
cal guides to wartime living, this com- 
pany has prepared a series of bulletins 
—War-Time Services for the Home 
Front, which give specific information 
on conservation, war-time baking, point 
rationing, meat extending and victory 
lunch boxes. Others are being pre- 
pared as needs arise. 

To encourage young and old to eat 
better breakfasts, an 8-page folder, 
“Better Breakfasts on the March,” was 
prepared. Colored charts show the con- 
tribution of good and poor breakfasts to 
daily requirement. <A breakfast “quiz 
for kids” is included for re-mimeo- 
graphing. 

One practical help to women is “War 
Work, the Second Year,” a daybook 
for the home. Another new publication 
is “Safety Guide for the Farm and 
Home Front.” 

General Mills has steadily cooperated 
with the Council on Foods and Nutri- 


tion of the American Medical Associa- 
tion and with the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Coun- 
cil. As Mr. Bullis says, collaborating 
with recognized organizations acting in 
the public interest in matters of food 
and nutrition is another phase of its 
obligation. General Mills produces 
more than 250 brands of family flour, 
all of which have been enriched since 
June 15, 1942. All Gold Medal 
“kitchen-tested” flour is enriched; all 
Bisquick is made with enriched flour; 
cheerioats, Kix and Wheaties are all 
restored breakfast cereals. 

The entire philosophy is summarized 
in the new company theme—“New 
foods—new ideas—for a better world.” 


General Mills, Inc. 








Irradiated milk whips into a 
snowy froth when milk, bowl 
and beater’ are thoroughly 
chilled, It can be used to make 
a variety of frozen desserts 


Irradiated Milk 
in Wartime Nutrition 


ONE of the major responsibilities of 
the Home Economist is to help the 
homemaker combine the supplies avail- 
able to her into balanced diets and pala- 
table meals. Wartime needs make it 
important to suggest alternate foods 
with comparable food values, and to 
demonstrate their preparation. 
Irradiated Carnation Milk is an ex- 
cellent ally in the National Nutrition 
Program. It extends foods that are 
limited or scarce. It is an alternate for 
others foods. It is easily and conveniently 
stored. It is irradiated for extra “Sun- 
shine” vitamin D. And above all, it 
provides all the valuable nutrients of 
pure, whole milk—a food that the Nu- 
trition Program is constantly urging. 
Home economists will find it helpful 
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to stress the use of Carnation Milk in 
the following ways: 

For creaming. A little meat or fish 
and a few leftover vegetables can be 
appetizingly and nourishingly combined 
and extended, by serving in cream 
sauce. 

As a butter extender, for a spread, 
Carnation is excellent. When whipped 
into one-half pound of softened butter 
or margarine, it doubles the volume. 

For whipping. With the disappear- 
ance of whipping cream and the short- 
ages in ice cream, Carnation is making 
delicious desserts possible in many a 
home that would otherwise feel the 
pinch. 

Homemakers need guidance to pre- 
pare palatable, nutritious, wartime 
meals. Home economists can help them 
meet the challenge by showing them 
Carnation’s great adaptability. 

Carnation Company 


“Two-Way Label” 


‘TODAY THE SALE of any product 
depends not only on its quality but also 
on its packaging. 

Baxter labels are recognized for their 
outstanding attractiveness and 
ability. Our “two-way label” gives 
complete information on contents and 
use of product. For example, the brick 
oven baked beans with pork and sauce 
label includes the following informa- 
tion: “California pea beans containing 


read- 


brown sugar, molasses, water, pork, 
spices—contents 1 lb. 12 oz.—packed 
in U. S. A. by H. S. Baxter & Bro., 
Brunswick, Maine—New _ England 
style—oven baked red kidney and yel- 
low eye beans with pork—the meat con- 
tained herein has been inspected and 
passed at an_ establishment where 
Federal inspection is maintained—direc- 
tions: These beans are thoroughly and 
slowly baked in brick ovens in the old- 
fashioned New England way. Although 
ready to eat hot or cold when the can 
is opened, may be further browned by 
warming in casserole or saucepan, or 
heated in the can, in boiling water about 
twenty minutes, be sure to puncture can 
before heating. 

This new type of lavel can be read 
easily regardless of whether the can is 
displayed horizontally or vertically. 

All food processed by this company 
is of the finest quality possible to pro- 
duce, and it is grown and packed under 
the direct supervision of one or more 
members of the firm to assure this uni- 
form quality. 


H. C. Baxter & Brothers 
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Orange and lemon groves work 
365 days of the year producing 
delicious fruit rich in Vitamin C 


Citrus Fruits 


for Wartime Health 
SEVEN BASIC GROUPS of foods 
appear on the “U. S. Needs Us Strong” 
chart. One of these pictures oranges 
and other citrus fruits, tomatoes, cab- 
Why must 
They 


bage and raw salad greens. 
we eat these foods every day? 
furnish vitamin C—the scurvy-prevent- 
ing vitamin, important in peacetime 
diets, and more important in the limited 
diets of wartime. 

Menus for our fighting men call for 
oranges, orange juice, lemonade, salads 
Citrus juices are being con- 
for shipment where fresh 


of greens. 
centrated 
fruit cannot be sent—for Lend Lease 
purposes and for our Armed Forces 
over seas. ‘The famous K ration, the 
concentrated ration of the American 
Forces, contains powdered 
lemon juice. Almost 20 per cent of 
California’s summer orange crop will 


Armed 


be concentrated for such uses. 

On the home front, the unrationed 
citrus fruits fit into menu spots left 
vacant as canned and frozen fruits and 
vegetables are limited. Oranges fur- 
nish popular and healthful salads and 
desserts. Orange juice is a “soft” drink 
with “pick-up” values because of its 
natural sugars. A 6-ounce glass pro 
vides the day’s vitamin C protection. 

Lemon juice flavors food and “pinch 
hits” for the vanishing catsup and con- 
diment sauce bottles. Salads and greens 
from Victory Gardens find lemon juice 
helpful in extending oil dressings. 
Oranges and lemonade in the lunch box 
of the industrial worker help battle 
fatigue and heat exhaustion. The juice 
of a lemon in a glass of water each day 
on arising is another good health habit. 
Grated orange and lemon peels do serv- 
ice as flavoring extracts. 

California Fruit Growers 
Exchange 


Kitchen Utensil 
Has Many Uses 


IT IS NOTEWORTHY that while 
in peacetime thousands of kitchen uten- 
sils were made of steel, now only 
eight have been declared essential fo: 
civilian use by the» War Production 
Board. The Foley Food Mill is one 
of the eight. 

It received this outstanding recog- 
nition for three reasons: 

Ist—Because it is invaluable for 
canning, saving much time and food. 
For instance, a bushel of tomatoes can 
actually be strained into clear, rich 
juice with all skins and seeds removed, 
in 15 minutes. For making apple but- 
ter or sauce, there is no need to peei 





or core apples—simply scrub, quarter, 
cook until pulpy and put through food 
mill. By this fast, simple method an 
entire bushel of apples can be put 
through in 30 minutes, yielding 25% 
more sauce or butter, with less sugar 
required because the natural flavor of 
the fruit is fully retained. 
2nd—Because it is considered essen- 
tial by the 
straining baby foods from fresh cooked 
also for 


medical profession for 


vegetables and fruits, and 


smooth adult diets. 





3rd—Because it has many uses in the 
everyday preparation of family foods. 
In mashing, ricing or straining cooked 
vegetables and fruits, it increases the 
usable quantity of foods, and in many 
cases conserves food values otherwise 
likely to be lost. 
smooth and fluffy without lumps, also 


It mashes potatoes 
rutabagas, pumpkin, squash. It strains 
corn, peas, spinach for soups and sauces. 
It crushes cooked fruits for puddings, 
pies, desserts; strains cranberries for 
molds; grates cheese, nuts, crackers, dry 
bread. 

Foley Manufacturing Company 

(Continued on page 230) 
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MERICA must be strong to win this war—strong 
in healthy men and women, boys and girls. 


Food can help make us strong and healthy. The 
right foods—the foods that built energy and 
stamina. 


Our government's National Nutrition Program 
aims to insure that everyone eats the right things. 
And Servel, whose plant is completely converted 
to war production, is doing its part to promote 
the government's program. 


Here’s What Servel Is Doing 


Early last year, Servel launched the Home Volun- 
teer Food and Nutrition Program. This program, 
sponsored in cooperation with local gas com- 
panies, is helping homemakers with wartime food 
problems . . . helping them prepare the healthful 
meals needed by a nation at war. 


Then, in September, Servel 
expanded its program to in- 
clude war plants. It introduced 
the Nutrition In Industry Plan. 
This plan is aimed at helping 
war workers select the right 
foods—not only in the home, 
but on the job. 


Billie Burke 


And now, with food rationing and shortages 





creating new problems for homemakers, Servel is 
sponsoring a new radio program—‘Fashions In 
Rations.”” Housewives from coast to coast receive 
Lp-to-the-minute tips on preparing food, by 
Servel’s food expert. And there’s fun, too—pro- 
vided by Billie Burke, star of stage, screen and 
radio, in the role of a point-perplexed housewife. 


Here’s Help in Your Job... 


With the knowledge and ex- 
perience gained in develop- 
ing the home and industrial 
nutrition program, Servel has 





prepared a wartime food 
course for use by home economists. It is designed 
to help you with your important job of teaching 
homemakers and future homemakers how to meet 
today’s new food problems. 


This course consists of three concise, complete 
lesson outlines, chock-full of timely new ideas 
about food .. . practical ideas that will find im- 
mediate use. These lessons answer questions about 
food shortages . . . purchasing .. . nutrition... 
meal planning under rationing. You can use the 
outlines for complete classroom 
lectures—or as reference mate- 


rial in making your own lesson 





plans. 


Tune in “FASHIONS IN RATIONS” on CBS stations every Saturday morning at 11:30 E. W.T. 
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Since its founding in 1880, this 
independent laboratory has been 
a fact-finding institution for the 
entire textile industry 


NEW TESTS are being developed 
and perfected daily as a result of re- 
search work and the demands of war- 
time procurement offices. One of the 
greatest developments in the textile 
field is the progress being made in the 
processing of fabrics and _ clothing. 
Viewed through the experiences of the 
United States Testing Company these 
finishes will in time affect the entire 
textile industry and teaching fields in 
manufacturing techniques, selection and 
care of clothing. 

Furnishing our aviators and tank 
corps men with protective clothing that 
combines the properties of being mil- 
dew-proof, water and moisture re- 
sistant and fire retardant is leading the 
way to remarkably improved finishes 
for consumer use after the war. For 
many years these finishes have been in 
various stages of development but the 
immediate need to furnish Army and 
Air Corps personnel with adequate pro- 
tective clothing stimulated rapid im- 
provements in the compounds and 
methods used. 

Laboratory work has recently shown 
that blended fabrics, especially in the 
rayon field, have created a two-fold 
problem in crease resistance and crease 
retention. While a man’s suiting fab- 
ric particularly needs and should show 
crease retaining properties when folds 
are specifically inserted in parts of a 
garment, the same fabric must also 
show crease and wrinkle resistance 
properties if it is to meet other con- 
Recent labo- 
ratory tests devised by us to determine 


sumers’ requirements. 


these qualities also help to illustrate the 
value of new constructions in reference 
to these characteristics. 

Many items today are meeting the 
scientific appraisal of consumers, and 
the laboratories of the nation are con- 
tinuing to provide, through recognized 
labels, accurate data on merchandise. 

United States Testing Company 
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Wise Selection 


Is Your Protection 
THE MOST IMPORTANT facts 
about selection, conservation and care 
of merchandise are given on our infor- 
mative labels. 

If you insist upon goods bearing our 
certified label and study the informa- 
tion on it, you can find just the right 
fabric for that dutiful, beautiful num- 
ber—a fabric that will “stand up” and 
be “true to its colors” for the duration 
—a fabric that will be worth the time, 
effort and every cent you spend on it. 

No expense has been spared to have 
certified merchandise made of “Bem- 
berg” rayon yarn thoroughly tested for 
full serviceability, construction, seam- 
slippage, shrinkage and color-fastness. 
It must measure up to the highest gov- 
ernment standards in order to carry 
this label. Let it protect you from 
waste. 

Mistakes in buying are not only a 
personal loss but a national tragedy be- 
cause they contribute to the waste of 
raw materials, manpower and. equip- 
ment which are so badly needed for the 
war effort. 

If you want further information 
about the selection, conservation and 
care of merchandise made of our yarn, 
write 
American Bemberg Corporation 


“How to Trim It” 
IN YOUR WORK with sewing and 


dressmaking classes, the selection and 
use of trimmings is a phase of the sub- 
ject that not only offer opportunities 
for development of skill in the meth- 
ods of finishing and stitching required 
in their correct application, but also is 
valuable in encouraging creative origin- 
ality in design and styling. 

This has been demonstrated in the 
use many teachers make of Wright's 
Trimmings, first as representative ex- 
amples of the basic materials univer- 
sally used for this purpose ... the Bias 
Fold Tapes, Rick Rack Braids, Ribbon 
Bindings, Novelty Edgings, Neckware 
Rufflings, etc. that are so much in de- 
mand today ... second, as stimulating 
to work with because of the almost 
endless variety of attractive designs, 
crisply beautiful materials and fresh, 
gay colors available. 

Even the simplest project can be 
given interest, individuality and added 
utility with a deft use of trimmings such 
as these. Furthermore, they are so in- 





expensive that their use in classwork 
is entirely practical . . . and they are 
usually readily available in full variety 
even in these days of shortages. 

A comprehensive little projects book- 
let, “How to Trim It” by Anne Wright, 
covers the methods of application of all 
basic trimmings and also shows their 
use on many dozens of different gar- 
ments and other articles. Copies will be 
sent free to teachers. (Use the coupon 
form in this issue of PRacticAaL HoME 
EcoNoMIcs. ) 

The William E, Wright 
& Sons Company 


Post-War Rayon 
Fabrics 


‘THE URGENT TEXTILE needs of 
war have kept Celanese technicians busy 
day and night. Research has developed 
fine strong yarns, and heavy yarns— 
has created fabrics firm as “duck” and 
dainty as “China silk’—has produced 
fabrics that are completely free from 
lint, and others that have excellent in- 
sulation qualities—has found new uses 
for yarns and fabrics that have proved 
themselves in other fields—has devel- 
oped new finishes that are flame-proof 
or have other qualities essential to a 
specific use. These are only a small 
part of the work of our laboratories 
and specialists. 

The civilian population will fall heir 
to these developments when our war 
efforts no longer need them. These 
products will not be substitutes for our 
old textile friends. They will have been 
tried by fire and not proved “wanting”. 
They will exist because the exacting 
demands of war have been met. 

What every woman needs to know is 
that her old values should be discarded 
in order to find new methods of judging, 
understanding and appreciating these 
new textiles. The performance of Cel- 
anese* rayon fabrics is the result of the 
fundamental qualities of the cellulose 
acetate yarn itself, plus the skills in 
manipulation and manufacture. 

Only through recognition of basic 
qualities of fibers—through familiarity 
with the appearance of the product of 
the skilled worker and the understand- 
ing of qualities obtainable by expert 
finishing can the public be expected to 
secure full value from these develop- 
ments made possible by a war. 

Celanese Corporation will be happy 
to present the products of research to 
a post-war world. 


Celanese Corporation of America 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 
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She’s wearing a washable two- 
piece dress in a gray and white 
dot pattern printed on a weave 
of “thick-and-thin” rayon yarn 


Rayon Fabrics Fit 
Wartime Wardrobes 


RAYON yarns have provided a range 
of appropriate fabrics to meet the ward- 
robe needs of American 
service duties and hours of relaxation. 
The ready adaptability of the fiber to 
varied 


women for 


textures is well 
of Du Pont 
Rayon yarn for summer wear. 


weaves and 
represented in fabrics 

Among washable weaves, shantung 
in spun rayon version is prominent, ap- 
pearing in dark and bright solid colors, 
and also with gay printed motifs. A 
novelty weave that is easily laundered 
“Thick-and-Thin” rayon 
yarn, lending an interesting background 
Many 


is made of 


for a series of printed patterns. 
new prints come in border treatments, 
stripes and grouped florals, designed to 
conserve fabrics by giving an effect of 
fullness by means of the pattern itself. 

Rayon and cotton mixtures have pro- 
duced firm, crisp mannish weaves that 
achieve stylish sturdiness for summer 
sportswear and through-the-day suits. 
Linen-like fabrics in brilliant colors and 
rich pastels range from handkerchief- 
weight types to basket and slub weaves. 

In dressmaker suits and jacket frocks, 
women will find light, crisp, finely- 
ribbed rayon faille, faille crepe and 
sheer crepes, which are well adapted to 

For heavier suits and coats, there are 
pin-striped serge suiting, Poiret twill, 
tricotine, coating twill, gabardine, light- 
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weight tweed in checks and plaids; also 
spun rayon and wool blends, including 
plain and patterned flannel. 

While fall fabrics of rayon will be 
more limited in quantity and in varia- 
tion of weave, a number of interesting 
fabrics are already in production. 
Crepes, matelasses, satin jacquards, and 
satin-back fabrics are in prospect; also 
wool-type cloths in check and plaid pat- 
terns as well as in solid shetland, basket 
weave, and 


diagonal herringbone 


fancies, serges, gabardine and other 


twills, including flannel. For dress-up 
occasions, rapon yarns will bring forth 
taffetas, velvets, failles and jerseys— 
some of the latter blended with wool. 
Brush-knit rayon fabrics will be ready 
for housecoats and also for sports 
jackets. 

Fall color ranges will have more of 
the lighter colors than of black and 
dark shades, due to government restric- 
tions on dyestuffs. This situation has 
inspired a new style in rayon crepe 
dresses—lizht contrasts to stretch out 


the quantity of dark crepes. 


Du Pont Rayon Company 


Household Arts Kit 


THIS COMING YEAR, progressive 
home economics classes will stress the 
use of hand done color designs on plain 
fabrics. The distinctiveness and origin- 
ality possible in this work has captivated 
and won new recruits in all fields. 
Much of this work is being done now 
4-H Clubs, 
therapy classes and even in army camps. 
Why has this craft an interest for these 
widely varying groups of workers! 


in homes, camp groups, 


Briefly, because it is simple and easy to 
do and people with no art training or 
experience whatever are fascinated with 
the attractive results they are able to 
achieve and the wide variety of articles 
they can make. 

The colors — Prang Textile Colors, 
quite recently developed — are applied 
by means of decorative design to any 
kind of cotton, linen or rayon cloth. 
Any method of application may be used, 
but stenciling has proven the most pop- 
ular because it is easy and quick. Sten- 
cils in smart, ready-cut designs come in 
the sets (called Household Arts Kits). 
Many use these stencils, first, and then 
find that they prefer to cut their own 
designs. Sets also contain a cutter, 
stencil brush, directions—everything one 
needs to go right ahead. Articles that 


may be decorated include wearing ap- 
parel, 


costume accessories, household 





articles such as curtains, drapes, table 
linens; bridge sets, towels, etc. 

The finished work is permanent to 
light, washing and cleaning. Vacation 
leisure offers an opportunity to become 
acquainted with this fascinating craft. 
Prang Textile Colors are obtainable 
from your nearest school supply dis- 
tributor or from the American Crayon 
Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 

American Crayon Company 


Help America 
in Her Greatest Need 
AMERICA NEEDS the babies of to- 


day and tomorrow—every one of them 
—to carry on the better way of life for 


which thousands of our boys are now 


dying. 
These babies must be lusty and 
strong. They must be intelligent and 


useful. They must live life to the full. 
To have better babies we must have 
better mothers. To have better mothers 
we must have better instruction in 
motherhood. 
All over the country public schools, 
public health nurses, Red Cross Centers 


and other social agencies are springing 


rapidly to the task. ‘Thousands of 
classes are being formed, instruction 


and techniques are being modernized, 
useful equipment being installed. 

The Chase Baby is the back-bone 
of all this work because it enables all 
future mothers and all students to prac 
tice without limit all the different things 
a mother must do in tending her baby 
throughout the entire day — bathing, 
swabbing ears and nose, giving enemas, 
changing diapers, powdering, feeding, 
dressing, making clothes. 

Unlimited manual practice in all 
these operations is absolutely essential 
for proficiency. 

The life-like Chase Baby 


several different sizes to fit your needs. 


comes in 


It is built for years of hard use and 
Help 


America in her greatest need. Send for 


is well within your budget. 


full information today by writing to 


M. J. Chase 


New Booklets 
and Basic Texts 
WITH THE PUBLICATION of 
The Meaning of Nutrition, by Harriet 
Stone; 4 Guide to Consumer Buying, 
by Hazel Craig; and Child Care and 
Development, by Marie O’Donahoe; 
Little, Brown and Company have com 
pleted the eight booklets in the Home 
(Continued on next page) 

















Economics Series. Illustrated in color, 
these 64-page booklets provide text ma- 
terial to meet war course requirements. 
Their topics are those on which up-te- 
date information is most urgently 
needed in junior and senior homemak- 
ing, as well as in special victory pro- 
grams, covering (1) nutrition, (2) con- 
sumer facts, (3) care of children, (4) 
home nursing, (5) family relations, (6) 
grooming, (7) textiles, (8) vocations. 
Edited by Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, each 
booklet is written by an expert in its 
field. The enthusiastic approval of 
home economics teachers all over the 
country indicates that the series is a 
very real aid in planning and carrying 
out effective courses under present con- 
ditions. 

Little, Brown and Company also 
feels fortunate in having recently pub- 
lished basic texts that are in line with 
the increased emphasis on nutrition in 
foods, and on the practical aspects of 
care, conservation and economy in cloth- 
ing and home management. The two 
foods books by Florence LaGanke Har- 
ris and Ruth Henderson, Let’s Study 
Foods and Foods: Their Nutritive, 
Economic and Social Values, are built 
on the latest facts of nutrition. For 
high school clothing courses Clothes 
With Character, by Hazel T. Craig 
and Ola D. Rush is a small book packed 
with essentials. The House and Its 
Care, by Mary L. Matthews, is equally 
sensible about housing and home man- 
agement. Covering all basic material 
The New Home Economics Omnibus, 
by Florence LaGanke Harris and 
Hazel Huston Price provides in one 
book a well-balanced composite course. 


Little, Brown and Company 


Revival of Interest 


in Home Sewing 
NOT IN DECADES has home-sew- 
ing enjoyed the universal appeal that 
it does today. More and more women 
are realizing that not only is it less 
expensive to make their own clothes, 
but that they can be more certain of 
getting full value for their dollars. 

In line with this upswing of interest 
in sewing, Prentice-Hall, publishers, 
have just released a new book, Simpli- 
fied Home Sewing, by Helen Hall, 
well-known fashion designer, lecturer 
and dressmaking teacher. Miss Hall, 
who was originator of the “Kenmore 
Sewing and Designing Course,” taught 
over 100,000 women how to. sew 
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through her original home sewing 
course. Her authoritative instructions 
in up-to-date form are now made avail- 
able to everyone for the first time in 
one complete, fully illustrated book. 

One interesting feature of Simplified 
Home Sewing is the fact that, while 
it contains simple, basic directions for 
the woman who has never sewed be- 
fore, it also has hundreds of tips that 
will be invaluable to the expert. Among 
the subjects covered are such topics as 
making a “master pattern” for oneself; 
adapting commercial patterns to irregu- 
larities of the individual figure or Ppos- 
ture; stitching, cutting, ripping, darts, 
tucks, basting; buttonholes, collars and 
necklines; sleeves, pleats, taking a hem, 
belts, plackets; making a coat; how to 
handle various fabrics; trimming a gar- 
ment so that it will look smart rather 
than homemade; and the secret of per- 
fect fitting. 


Prentice-Hall 


Three New Books 


WE ARE PLEASED to offer you 
three new books particularly helpful 
for wartime teaching: Reid’s Food for 
People, Landreth’s Education of the 
Young Child, and Morton’s The Arts 
of Costume and Personal Appearance. 

We hasten to explain that we don’t 
consider teaching good personal appear- 
ance the number one function of wur- 
time education programs. We do, how- 
ever, firmly believe that it plays a big 
part in the building of morale. War or 
peace, girls want to be attractive. Con- 
sequently, we know that The Arts of 
Costume and Personal Appearance car- 
ries a real appeal. It is designed for 
students of costume design, textile mer- 
chandising, clothing construction and 
economics. Beautifully bound and 
richly illustrated from the best classic 
and contemporary sources. 

On the food front, we're ready to 
assist the teacher in consumer education 
with Reid’s Food for People: -This 
book «surveys the social problems of 
more adequate diets and considers the 
many ways of increasing nutritional 
adequacy. Food consumption, official 
food budgets, the food stamp plan, 
school lunch programs, restraints on 
trade and wartime control of food are 
discussed. 

At a time when millions of American 
mothers are going into wartime indus- 
tries, Education of the Young Child is 
particularly significant. You won’t find 


a more comprehensive treatment of 
nursery school organization, administra- 
tion, housing, equipment, staffing and 
methods of guidance. 

We believe that teachers of home 
economics have a definite and important 
job to do in wartime. The books they 
use must be chosen and prepared with 
especial care. They must be more than 
just complete, comprehensive and well- 
arranged for classroom use. They must 
have, too, the extra quality that is true 
of the books we have mentioned—par- 
ticular suitability for the special needs 
of the war period and the post-war 
years that lie ahead. 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
First Book on 


Dehydration of Foods 
MILITARY NEEDS have aroused 


widespread interest in dehydrated food 
products. Already a vast industry has 
arisen, including many national adver- 
tisers that have gone into this business 
since the outbreak of the war. As yet, 
however, there has been no attempt to 
present in readable form a digest of the 
information that has resulted from sev- 
eral years of large-scale experimenta- 
tion and practice. 

For this reason “Drying and Dehy- 
dration of Foods,” by H. W. von Loes- 
ecke, is an exceptionally timely book. 
It will be published about June Ist by 
the Reinhold Publishing Corporation of 
New York. The author has long been 
associated with the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, and was for some time 
an active member of its Dehydration 
Committee. In this capacity he super- 
vised a vast amount of research, and 
is thus able to write from a wealth of 
personal experience. The book is de- 
signed to be of service to all who are 
interested in dehydrating foods on 
either large or small scale. 

In a succession of condensed, infor- 
mative chapters it discusses the va- 
rious steps involved; the types of equip- 
ment used for each, with all pertinent 
details; the dehydration of vegetables, 
dairy products, fish, and meats, includ- 
ing specific figures for moisture con- 
tent, yield, processing losses and drying 
temperatures; plant sanitation prob- 
lems; factory costs; nutritional aspects 
of the subject; and packaging and stor- 
age. A large number of illustrations 
are included. 

There is a stimulating foreword by 
R. S. Hollingshead, Assistant Chief of 
the Agricultural Chemical Research 

(Continued on page 239) 
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No This is part of a series on matters of professional, educational and public interest, primarily related to 
nutrition and the scientific approach to the food problem, and giving the background of the products of 


General Mills. These messages are being disseminated through a number of professional and specialized 
publications in the hope of providing material useful to the readers. 
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How can you be sure that a food actually provides mine is present in the food (The same apparatus 
the vitamin values stated on its label? The valuable can also be used for measuring riboflavin). Thus 
thiamine in enriched flour and cereals restored to vitamin content of General Mills products is de- 
whole grain levels cannot be tasted or seen. It termined day after day, the consumer’s guarantee 
cannot even be weighed, in a practical, day by that the vitamins are present in the quantities 
day determination test. So the scientists in the described on the label. 

General Mills Research Laboratories use the ap- . 

aratus pictured here. It measures thiamine by M ll I 

filtered light. The intensity of light filtering General 1 S, nc. 
through, determines accurately how much thia- MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





O These are some of the leading products of General Mills, Inc. Most of them were born in the General 
Mills Research Laboratories. All have been enriched or restored in accord with the recommendations 
of the Food and Nutrition Board of the National Research Council, using techniques of enrichment 
and restoration developed in the General Mills Research Laboratories. In these times of critical food 
shortages, enriched flour and restored cereals must play an important part in the national dietary. 
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The Editor’s 


Victory Garden 


EVER BEFORE has the weather 

meant so much to me—unless it 
was in those early days of my youth 
when I prayed earnestly for sunshine 
on the date of the annual Sunday 
School picnic. Now my first waking 
thought is “will the sun shine today on 
my Victory Garden?” And I close my 
eyes at night with the fervent wish that 
the rain won’t wash my tomatoes down 
into the next garden. 

Above is the amateur sketch of an 
amateur gardener. Multiply the num- 
ber of crooked lines in it by three and 
you'll have a rough idea of the way the 
garden looks. There’s one potato fur- 
rough that Professor Findlay says “is 
as straight as a dog’s hind leg’. ‘Be 
that as it may, there are some who say 
it’s a beautiful garden, and he who 
praises my garden has a friend for life. 

Yesterday I totalled the cost of the 
garden to date. In cash, it came to 
$18.57. This includes cost of the gar- 
den course, $8.00; seeds, $4.40; fer- 
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tilizer, $1.97; tomato stakes, $4.20. It 
does not include cost of tools because 
they were borrowed and are to be paid 
for out of produce. In time, the gar- 
den has cost exactly 51 hours and 15 
minutes—including “admiring time”. 
Now to explain the sketch. The gar- 
den is planned to feed two people dur- 
ing the summer and allow for canning 
a winter’s supply of tomatoes and 
string beans; for storing a supply of 
winter cabbage, carrots, onions, po- 
tatoes, leeks, celery and beets; for dry- 
ing beans; for pickling cucumbers. 
Most of the food was selected both for 
food value and personal preference. 
Melons and squash were left out be- 


eause of an allergy, also to allow space 


forisflawers. And there just wasn’t 
room for such vegetables as turnips, 
parsnips and kohlrabi which I don’t 
like much, anyway. 

Starting at the top of the garden, 
which slopes gradually eastward, are 
full rows of potatoes, peas and onion 


sets. The peas will be harvested and 
the vines pulled up before the potatoes 
need that extra space. The onion sets 
will be thinned and used from now on 
leaving one onion every three inches to 
mature for winter storage. The sweet 
peas were an afterthought—I ran out 
of other peas so filled in with them. 
Everyone says they won’t “do well”, 
but I like to learn by experience. 

The next two plots are devoted re- 
spectively to food for the stomach and 
food for the eye. The potatoes receive 
special care, now that they have been 
practically unobtainable for two weeks. 
The flower seeds were given to me and, 
at this point, the bed has not been 
weeded because I can’t tell which are 
weeds and which flowers. 

The plot directly below the potatoes 
contains two kinds of tomatoes—Mar- 
globe and beefsteak. All are staked, 
except for three at the lower right- 
hand corner. I want to check produc- 
tion of these against three staked ones 
in the same row. Paper collars pro- 
tect all tomato plants from cutworm. 

The herbs in the next plot are rose- 
mary, basil, thyme and two kinds of 
parsley. The radishes, three rows be- 
low, are both red and white. Three 
plantings, a week apart, should give a 
continuous supply until midsummer. 

The eggplants and green peppers have 
not yet been transplanted from the 
greenhouse. The head lettuce, which 
I enthusiastically set out-of-doors too 
early, has turned a rusty red from the 
cold. However, the centers are green 
and I still have hope. The endive and 
leaf lettuce, both of which were started 
in the greenhouse, are beautiful—and 
practically ready to be eaten. 

The okra in the bottom southern cor- 
ner goes to the owner of the tools, by 
special order. One row of cucumber 
hills was raised from seed in the green- 
house; the second row was planted in 
the garden. The corn is all Golden 
Cross Bantam. The Government says 
no fertilizer for flowers, but I think 
there might be some heavenly blue 
morning glory seeds mixed in with those 
pole beans! 

The northeastern corner is to be used 
twice. After the early cabbage and 
beans are gone, fall spinach, winter 
cabbage, curly kale and celery will be 
transplanted there from the greenhouse. 

The cold and rainy weather, which 
has kept the plants from meeting my 
expectations, has also kept down the 
weeds. But the last two days of sun- 
shine have brought them all out, and 
I'm off to weed for Victory. 
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STRETCH RATIONED FOODS 


With Knox Gelatine...All Protein...No Points! 











Right on the pantry shelves of American homes 
is a familiar favorite food that can solve many of 
today’s food problems. It’s Knox Gelatine, the 
unrationed food wonder that extends rationed 
foods and actually adds food value...because Knox 


is all protein. 


Today, when menus are growing shorter and 
shorter on meat, there is a vital need to supple- 
ment diets with protein. Protein is necessary to 
build and maintain bone, muscle, vitality and pep. 


Because Knox is pure gelatine...it is all protein! 


Show your class how to use Knox to stretch ra- 
tioned foods. Use it to dress up leftovers, so that 
no food is wasted. But be sure you stress Knox. 
The only gelatine that is all protein is pure, plain 
gelatine. Pure, plain Knox Gelatine has been a 


standard of quality for over fifty years! 


FREE! helpful Knox 


Booklets for Wartime Cooking! 


Send for Mrs. Knox’s War- 
time Kitchen Kit of new 
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KNOX Stretches Canned Foods 
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This is the way 
100,000 beginners 
learned sewing 


--and a foolprodf 
method of fitting 





Helen Hall, famous fashion 
<) designer, lecturer and teacher, 

has taught over 100,000 wom- 

en how to sew, through her 

original home-sewing corre- 

spondence course. Her authoritative, up- 
to-the-minute, 34-lesson course is now, 
for the first time, available in one com- 


plete, fully-illustrated book. 


SIMPLIFIED HOME SEWING 


Includes: 


@ OVER 600 ILLUSTRATIONS 

i The entire A-to-Z of sewing, with 
every step plainly illustrated 

@ An unerring system that insures 

PERFECT FITTING 
B How to make a “master pattern” 
HH How to mend and remodel old 

clothes 
H@ 92 fitting problems and how to 

solve them 

To every woman who can read and hold 
a needle, Helen Hall brings the simpli- 
fied kind of self-instruction that quickly 
develops deftness in the art of sewing. 
Other books are still featuring methods 
taught a generation ago, but SIMPLI- 
FIED HOME SEWING makes available 
to the average beginner the modern, up- 
to-the-minute methods and shortcuts that 
professionals use. 

Extremely practical, Helen Hall’s book 
gives instructions for making a ‘master 
pattern” for onesself; how to adapt com- 
mercial patterns to irregularities of the 
individual figure or posture; stitching, 
cutting, ripping, darts, tucks, basting; 
burctonholes, collars and necklines; sleeves, 
pleats, taking a hem, belts, plackets; mak- 
ing a coat; how to handle various fabrics; 
trimming a garment so that it will look 
smart rather than home-made; the secret 
of perfect fitting — everything a skillful 
dressmaker should know. $2.75 
S DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 
See coupon section for order form. Send 
for copy on 5 Days’ Approval, and return 
it if SIMPLIFIED | HOME SEWING does 
not appeal to you as the best “teaching 
the vine mao a tee ey seen on 
' e Ae oy ar subject of sewing. 

| to cum assroom oe write for Special 
Quantity Educational Discount 


PRENTICE- HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Ave., Dept. SH-4, ew York. 
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Better Dressmaking 


By Ruth Wyeth Spears 
M. Barrows & Co., New York 
Price $3.00 Pp. 256 


Better Dressmaking shows that the 
author knows the needs of the person 
who sews, whether a classroom student 
or a home dressmaker. 

The scope of this book is broad, yet 
treatment is sufficiently thorough. 
Topics range from supplies and ele- 
mentary stitches through pattern altera- 
tion to tailoring, fur sewing, remodel- 
ling and dressmaking details for the 
experienced sewer. There is an un- 
usual amount of detail for such a 
book, but the details are well-organized 
and clearly explained by text and draw- 
ing. Only in the work on tailoring is 
the treatment too brief for the in- 
experienced. 

The teacher, student or home dress- 
maker will appreciate the form and 
clearness of presentation. An example 
of it is in the work on pattern altera- 
tion where sketches and text present: 
(1) alteration of tissue pattern, (2) 


fitting problem if pattern is not altered. 
This is a book of which, as a teacher, 
I would like two copies; one to be kept 
intact for a reference, one to be clipped 
and the pages arranged for use in dem- 
onstrations and on bulletin boards. 
—Reviewed by Frances F. MAucK 


The Practical Book 
of Chinaware 
By Eberlein & Ramsdell 
Garden City Pub. Co., New York 
Price $1.98. Pp. 325 


According to the 
comprehensive book on the chinaware 


authors of this 


of all countries, there are five factors 
to consider in judging china: body, 
glaze, maker’s mark, manner of deco- 
ration, character of colors. These are 
all explained here by text and illustra- 
tion as each country’s chinaware is dis- 
cussed. 

This is a good reference book but, 
due to the immense amount of informa- 
tion available on china, it covers only 
from the beginnings of manufacture to 
1840 and deals only with such china 
as people of average means may ex- 
pect to own by inheritance or purchase. 


Applied Leathercraft 
By Chris H. Groneman 
The Manual Arts Press 
Price $2.50. Pp. 210 


Following a brief history of leather, 
and 
this well-planned craft book 


its manufacture geographicat 
sources, 
gives complete instructions for a pro- 
gressive series of leather projects. Ar- 
ticles from comb case to intricate belts 
illus- 


and desk accessories are well 


trated. All tools are pictured and their 
use described. Amateur craftsmen as 
well as industrial arts and handicraft 


teachers should enjoy using this book. 


The Standard of Living in 1860 
By Edgar W. Martin 
The University of Chicago Press 


Price $4.50. Pp. 451 


This well-documented picture of 
American consumption levels on the 
eve of the Civil War is interestingly 
written and well worth reading both 
for background and pleasure. From 
these twelve chapters, the reader can 
get a fairly accurate picture of what 
people ate and drank, the kind of cloth- 
ing they wore and what they paid for 
it, the houses they lived in, their habits 
their 
transportation and communication and 


of personal care, methods of 
how they spent their leisure time. 

The author, who was an instructor 
in economics at Beloit College before 
taking his Ph.D. at the University of 
Chicago and entering the Army, has 
done a conscientious job in trying to 
discover and present to others the dis- 
tinctive features of the United States of 
1860. 


Parties in Wartime 
By Louise Price Bell 
F. H. Revell Co., New York 
Price $1.50. Pp. 160 


This is a timely book for use in plan- 
ning simple, inexpensive wartime par- 
ties. All of the old games have been 
costumed in new names and imbued 
with the military and patriotic theme. 
There’s a rationing party, a patch party, 
a mother-defense shower, a Victory 
Garden picnic and a Good Neighbor 
gathering. Good source of ideas for 
school parties. 

(Continued on page 240) 
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Much more than vitamin C—as shown by the new table below 
Food restrictions are causing consum- ‘Thus we feel you will welcome this 
ers to ask many questions unheard a _concise and accurate table of all the 
| few monthsago. Asyouarethe logical — known nutrients and food-related sub- 
interpreter of nutrition knowledge, _ stances found in an orange. Although 
you must have accurate information some are present in relatively small 
at your fingertips,to helpanswerthose amounts, they contribute to the sum 
questions arising from the public’s _ total of nutritional needs—a consider- 
newly awakened interest in nutrition. ation in our wartime food economy. 
p--------—--«" FOR YOUR REFERENCE ere 
| NUTRIENTS OF FRESH CALIFORNIA ORANGE JUICE 
Average Per Ounce (28.4 mi.) | 
| VNB A. . 26.0 80. Int. Units COM wwe cc cee 5. milligrams | 
| (as Carotene) Preepnerus ...2020 4, milligrams | 
Vitamin B Complex A ke 8 oe a we 0.07 milligrams 
| a 0.03 milligrams WENN 5530.6 902s 51. milligrams | 
| Riboflavin ...... 26. micrograms Magnesium ........ 3. milligrams | 
Pa eee 0.06 milligrams 0 SS ee ee 0.5 milligrams 
| Pantothenic Acid. . . 20. micrograms | Peer eee 0.3 grams | 
| Pyridoxine... ... 24. micrograms a sr. a a ed 2.7 grams | 
ee 1.33 micrograms I Saeco wag cw we 0.1 grams 
| Pee rree 420. micrograms eee Ceres 0.18 grams | 
| ere ee 15. milligrams ae ee 15.5 | 
pH 3.6 l 
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As a contribution to the Government Nutrition 
Program, the values of the protective foods are 
interpreted for lay groups in the new Sunkist 
educational film: 
“CITRUS IN NUTRITION” 
16mm. Sound-Color 18 minutes 
Schools and other groups having 16 mm. sound 


projection equipment may obtain the film rent- 
free from Castle Films, R.C.A. Bldg., New York. 


Educational Department, 
California Fruit Growers Exchange, Los Angeles. 
A cooperative non-profit organization of 14,500 
citrus growers whose finest fruit is trademarked. 


Sunkist 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Wartime Changes 
| in Practice Houses 

@ 
kittle foucheds (Continued from page 222) 


torced us to recognize the effects of the 
war on the more material aspects of 
our lives, but many changes in em- 


phasis have been made in the field of 





human values also. The war has in 


a WUQKAUNEL many cases improved group living in 


the home management houses. Several 
factors have probably caused _ this, 


all Your own namely: students spend more time to- 


gether as they have fewer dates; war 

activities such as making surgical dress- 

ings for a local hospital act as a uni- 

Color as fresh and clean as a morning sky. fying device; and the group may inte- 
Color in smart, inexpensive packages of Wright’s grate itself while attempting to help 
; : one member make a personal adjust- 

famous Bias tapes and Rick Rack braids, trim- ‘iii iin’ Gee tee. Betg Died te 
mings and rufflings that cost so little and do so say whether or not the emotional sta- 
much to put the finishing touch on almost any- bility of the groups has increased, de- 
thing you are making. £ creased or stayed the same, for this va- 
Daun tick ‘diades of ries greatly with the individual. In 
recognition of the emotional strain of 


blue and maroon and ; > 
wartime, students have been freed from 





sepia... a whole fam- duties at the home management houses, 


ily of pastels snowy white, as crisp as frost. if possible, when fiancés or husbands 


So many patterns too! Delicate lace and slender are leaving or are home on furlough. 


fluting, attractive flower designs, even gay little Students have evidenced increased in- 
; terest in their relation to the commu- 
embroidered peasant figures on bands of white lawn. ‘ : 
nity and to the world by reading both 





Your needle will fly when you see them... and ‘ : 

: : morning and evening newspapers and 
long before the last fine stitch .. . in the back of | weekly news siaganines, by more fre- 
your mind you'll start planning another way to | quent discussions of world events, by 
use them. entertainment projects which include 


It’s so simple to use Wright’s Trimmings. Out of speakers in the field of political science 
- | and history, by parties for soldiers, by 
the package . . . on in a jiffy, and the results are ete yy bY I ia ea 
' parties at which candy and cookies were 
always charming. ; 

F made to send to soldiers, and by par- 





x *& * ties for handicapped and underprivi- 


In work with sewing and dressmaking classes, leged children. 
Wright’s Bias Tapes and Trimmings fill a particu- he various adjustments may seem 
Listy iapertene need small when taken singly. ‘Together 
; they probably parallel the modified pat- 
They make simple projects more interesting and . os ¢ . . 

: tern of living of any family not dis- 
colorful. They stimulate originality and ingenuity. rupted by the physical absence of one or 


They are readily available in wide variety at low more members. Conscious  develop- 
cost and they are easy to use. We will be glad to ment of sympathetic attitudes toward 


war changes in general, such as look- 





send copies of our comprehensive project booklet : seed 
és a ‘ ing upon rationing as a challenge and 
How to Trim It on request. 





not a deprivation, is probably the 
WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO., WEST WARREN, MASS. | greatest contribution of the home man- 

agement houses toward leadership in 
wartime living. 


| OG,’ x * * 
Ines a & ; oe of pe he cme _— = 
Fi WRIGHT. | Fores icniy attr gos wih wor 
THE eneatest NANS eS emai 
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News from 
Business and Industry 


(Continued from page 232) 





Division of the U. S. Department of 


Agriculture, a nationally known au- 


thority on dehydration. 


Reinhold Publishing Corporation 


Serving Those Who 
Serve 
SERVING LUNCHES to thousands 


of hungry school children is, at any 





time, a task that requires skill and in- | 


genuity. Under wartime restrictions 
this becomes an almost superhuman un- 
dertaking. 


It is almost as complicated a business | 


to furnish to these school lunchroom 


dietitians foods that can be used with | 


the assurance that these foods are 


wholesome, nutritious and economical. | 


An organization that has specialized 
in an outstanding way to render this 
service, especially on the packaged 
foods, is John Sexton and Company of 
Chicago. This company confines its 
service to places where foods are served 
in quantity. School cafeterias, hospi- 
tals, hotels, restaurants, clubs, indus- 
trial cafeterias and the like know that 
they can depend on this company for 
satisfaction. 

Beginning sixty years ago, this or- 
ganization has developed to the point 
where it now has 200 salesmen, or 
rather servicemen, who cooperate with 
the food servers in every way possible. 
Most of these men travel in cars so 
built that emergency deliveries can be 
made even when larger shipments may 
be on the way. These men understand 
the buyers’ problems. They can help 
solve the difficulties which you may be 
facing. 

This may sound as though only the 
large buyer was this company’s star 
customer. This is not the case, how- 
ever, for the Sexton policy is to serve 
the small cafeteria just as faithfully as 
the largest hotel. 

As a further cooperation with the 
multiple feeding places, a book of over 
1,000 new authoritative quantity recipes 
is published by Sexton. This book 
is edited in collaboration with a na- 
tional group of outstanding specialists 
in the service of food to the public. 


John Sexton & Co., Chicago ' 
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e A great crop of Dole Pineapple will be harvested 


this summer. But, because of the convenience, keep- 
ing qualities, and nutritive importance of canned 
foods in the balanced diet of the Armed Forces, the 
Government will require about % of the Dole Pine- 
apple and about Y3 of the Dole Pineapple Juice. 


e While this harvesting and packing goes on, Dole 
is constantly planning and regularly planting for 
future years. 


wane tL Ki 
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THE FIRST BOOK 


on this 


Important New Industry! 


DRYING and 
DEHYDRATION 
of FOODS 


by H. W. von Loesecke 
Dehydration Committee of the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


ERE is a book everyone in the 

home economies field can read 
with profit because it presents in 
condensed readable form a fund of 
practical information on the de- 
hydration of food products. 


Spurred by wartime needs, dehy- 
drated foods have assumed an im- 
portant place in our national nutri- 


tional program. Consequently every 


home economist should be thor- 
oughly familiar with their processing 
and nutritional value. This book 


gives the facts you need backed by 


the first-hand personal experience 


and intensive research of the author. 


SUBJECTS COVERED 


Types of equipment used. The de- 
hydration of vegetables, dairy prod- 
ucts, fish, and meats, including 
specific figures for moisture content, 
yield, processing losses and drying 
temperatures. Plant sanitation prob- 
lems. Factory costs. Nutritional 
value of dehydrated foods. Packag- 
ing and storage. 


Profusely Illustrated 


300 Pages $4.25 


REINHOLD 
PUBLISHING CORP. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N, Y. 
































29 minute, 16 mm. sound 
movie dramatizes protective house- 
keeping. Write for free showing in 
your school. 5. C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc. 


Racine, Wisconsin 





GET ALL OF 
WHOLE WHEAT’'S ENERGY 


NABISCO 


SHREDDED WHEAT 
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Infant and Child 
in the Culture of Today 


By Arnold Gesell & Frances L. Ilg 

Harper & Bros., New York 

Price $4.00 Pp. 399 

Years of systematic research at The 
Yale Clinic of Child Development went 
into the writing of this book and the 
result is of great practical value to 
parents, educators and everyone con- 
cerned with the training and develop- 
ment of children. Although concerned 
primarily with the growth characteris- 
tics of the infant and child and _ his 
adjustment to the culture of today, it 
outlines specific techniques for every- 
day care and training. Emphasis is 
placed on the necessity for recogniz- 
understanding the different 


and needs of each in- 


ing and 
characteristics 
dividual child in order to help him at- 
tain a maximum of development and 
adjustment. Much of the material is 
new and all of it is tremendously im- 
portant for it is presented with a keen 
awareness of the problems and oppor- 
tunities of child training in a war and 
post-war world. 

—Reviewed by HELEN S. SHARPE 


Careers for the Home Economist 


By Frances Maule 

Funk and Wagnalls, New York 

Price $2.00 Pp. 256 

Frances Maule, author of a num- 
ber of popular books on creating suc- 
cessful business careers, gives the stu- 
dent of home economics a survey of 
opportunities in that field. In the first 
chapter is a Career Quiz to help the 
student “find herself.” In subsequent 


opportunities, pos- 


chapters training, 
sible advancement, salary, etc., are dis- 
cussed for nutritionists, dietitians, so- 
cial service and research workers, 
teachers, home economists in the food 
and clothing industries, with utilities 
companies, in journalism and in radio. 
Careers for the Home Economist is 
quick, interesting reading based upon 
extensive research and interviews with 
specialists in the various fields. The 
high school or college student planning 
a career in Home Economics will find 
this book enlightening. 
—Reviewed by Haze. D. Craic, 
Author of CREATIVE CAREERS IN 
HoME Economics 


Decorating the Home 

By Ethel Lewis 

Macmillan Company, New York 

Price $4.00. Pu. 574 

Decorating the Home is a practical 
and comprehensive book by a woman 
who believes that the functions of a 
home include shelter, service, privacy, 
comfort and beauty. Miss Lewis also 
feels that the personality of the family 
is the basis on which the home should 
be planned and decorated. 

Although a practicing interior de- 
signer and decorator, Miss Lewis does 
not go overboard. Most of this book 
could be used by most people. A lively 
style of writing and over three hun- 
dred photographic illustrations give 
added interest to the subject matter. 
An excellent twenty-five page index, a 
carefully selected chapter-by-chapter 
bibliography and suggested problems to 
follow up each chapter make this book 
particularly suited to use in senior high 
school and college classes. 


Food Poisoning 

By G. M. Dack, PhD., M.D. 

The University of Chicago Press 

Price $2.00 Pp. 138 

This relatively small book is timely. 
In it Dr. Dack presents the things we 
should know about food poisoning, what 
these poisons are, symptoms of the 
several types, how they may be con- 
trolled and prevented. It is not a text- 
book. It is a handbook which may be- 
come increasingly important with our 
radical changes in food supplies, the 
problems of food processing and 
changes in methods which will of neces- 
sity change eating habits. 

Constant pressure on the public to 
grow and preserve its own food brings 
with it the responsibility of making the 
public familiar with possible hazards 
associated with these procedures. Bo- 
tulism and trichinosis are strictly the 
concern of the one who does the cook- 
ing since both may be avoided by proper 
temperatures and time for the process. 
This fact needs emphasis as never be- 
fore. 

Shortage of meat increases the use 
of mixtures, some of them uncooked, a 
point significant to thousands of work- 
ers who carry their lunches daily. 
These illustrations are but two of many 
in which food poisons have potentiali- 
ties which cannot be ignored. 

Other causative agents discussed in- 
clude shell fish, poisonous plants, bac- 
form toxins in foods, 


teria which 


staphylococcus, Salmonella infections 
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and a miscellaneous group not yet iden- 
tified. 

Doctors, nurses, welfare workers, 
home economists who are teaching 
homemakers how to adjust their food 
habits to the emergency, will find this 
manual useful. 

—Reviewed by Lutu G. Graves 

Consumers Can Help 

Win The War 

By jessie V. Coles 

University of California Press 

Price $1.00. Pp. 121 

Attractive and amusing pen and ink 
sketches give a light touch to this other- 
wise serious discussion of the basic 
facts regarding shortages of consumer 
goods, rationing, wartime prices, infla- 
tion and the efforts being made to con- 
trol it, budgeting and buying in wartime 
and some sound practical advice on the 
purchase and use of food, clothing, 
housing and household equipment. The 
information is accurate, concrete and 
presented in such a way that consumers 
of varying age, income and educational 
levels will enjoy reading this timely 
presentation. 


PAMPHLETS 


*Nutrition Programs in 
the Making 
Edited by Marion L. McWilliams 


*Relaxation to the Rescue 
By Dorothy Nye and J. Rathbone 

Both of these attractive booklets, pub- 
lished by the Womans Press, New 
York City, give sound advice on their 
respective topics. The first explains 
how to plan a nutrition program, to 
organize the group and carry through 
nutrition projects. The second empha- 
sizes the importance of offsetting war- 
time tension and answers with quota- 
tions from Y.W.C.A. publications seven 
This is fol- 
lowed by illustrated, practical exercises 


questions on relaxation. 


and suggestions for relaxation. Each 
50c. 
*800 Ways to Save and Serve 


*1003 Household Hints 

Handibook Library, 

22 West 48 Street, N. Y. C. 
Both of these compilations of useful 
facts, ideas and practical information 
are available from the Handibook Li- 
800 Ways to Save 
and Serve was especially prepared for 
the Savings Bank Association of the 
State of New York and distributed by 
the Bank as a wartime guide to planned 
living. 1003 Household Hints covers a 
narrower range of subject matter but 


brary for 50c each. 


JUNE, 1943 


offers an amazing amount of informa- 
tion in its 64 pages. 


* Young Nutritionists in Action, 
Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series No. 103 
ot the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, was pre- 
pared by Elsie Mabee. 
developed in grade 5, 
School, State Teachers College, Jersey 
City, New Jersey. It is a good refer- 


The unit was 


Demonstration 


ence for elementary school teachers and 
high school teachers supervising nutri- 
tion programs in the grades. 26 pages 


Price 40c. 


*® Food Demonstrations in Wartime— 
a handbook available from Nutrition 
Division, Office of Defense, Health and 
Welfare Services, contains suggestions 
for organizing demonstration programs 


and plans for three demonstrations. 


* Training Neighborhood Leaders—An 
eighteen-page outline for county exten- 
sion workers was published in Novem- 
ber and distributed widely to extension 
personnel. Other home 
should also see this fine circular (No. 
397). Available from Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


economists 
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The Meaning of 
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MEET THE EXTRAORDINARY DEMANDS OF TODAY 


WITH THE 


LITTLE, 


HOME 
ECONOMICS 
SERIES 


Edited by 
Helen Judy Bond 


ALL EIGHT ARE READY 
ALL ARE ESSENTIAL 


Each lists at 44 cents 


BROWN AND COMPANY, 





PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
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VACATION 
PLEASURE 





TEXTILE DESIGN 
with 


"PRANG TEXTILE COLORS 


—a fascinating vacation craft! It’s easy now 
to decorate dresses or drapes—table linen or 
towels—curtains or kerchiefs with lovely colors. 
They are permanent to sun, washing and dry 
cleaning. 

Fall classes will have an eager interest in 
this delightful craft, and your familiarity with 
PRANG TEX- 
TILE COLORS 
will help your fall 
program. Try it! 


PRANG TEXTILE COLORS 


COMPLETE 
HOUSEHOLD 
ARTS KIT 
8 brilliant colors, 
4 jars mixing 
mediums, stencil 
paper, cutter and 
brush, designs 
and instructions, 
Only $3.25 post- 

. paid. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
The American Crayon Company 

227-327 Hayes Ave. Sandusky, Ohio 




















WARTIME HELPS 


NUTRITION PROGRAMS 
IN THE MAKING $.50 


Edited by Marion Lerrigo McWilliams 


Nutrition problems and practical suggestions for 
starting a nutrition program. Illustrated from ex- 
periences of Y.W.C.A. staff and nutrition experts. 
Good for any school or agency concerned with the 
community's health. 


RELAXATION TO THE RESCUE $.50 
Dorothy Nye and Josephine Rathbone 


How to balance work and play, energy expenditure 
with rest and how to relax. Exercises by Dorothy 
Nye. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Teaching Values in 
Wartime 


(Continued from page 213) 





| mise which desires the greatest and 


most lasting good for all. 
If the oncoming generation is to be 
led to accept and use the basic tenets 


of democracy as guides in controlling | 


its own conduct, children as they grow 
up must see democracy in action in 
every human relationship. They must 
understand its meaning, participate in 
its processes and evaluate its attain- 
ments. At its best, experience in demo- 
cratic living begins in the home extend- 
ing with wider contacts into all areas 
of human relationships and continuing 
throughout life.* 





A recent editorial in the Journal of | 


the National Education Association 
contains the statement, “Peace is re- 
corded in treaties but it is made in 
the hearts of men.” This we must re- 
member as we plan our teaching. Home 
economics has an unusual opportunity 
and a double responsibility to teach 
democracy as a way of life. Because 
it is a part of the school program, it 
shares with other fields the responsi- 
bility for such teaching; because it is 
the field especially designed to deal 
wtih problems of home life, it carries 
an added responsibility. 


A Philosophy of Life 


The most important contribution 
which Home Economics in High School 
can make today is growth in achieving 
a functioning philosophy of life—the at- 


taining of a set of values to use as 





. . . . | 
| guides in later conduct. To attain such | 
e | 

a set of values, teachers and students 





| wholesome 
| 


must work together, directing their ef- 
forts consciously in the same manner 
in which they would strive for any 
other goal. 

In developing happy, 
living, students may be 
asked to think about what they want 
most out of life or to try to find out 
the guiding purposes behind the con- 


ideals for 


duct of people whom they see as lead- | 


ing well-balanced, satisfying lives. If 
they look at other people, they are very 
likely to see that such people have 
learned to live with others in ways 
mutually satisfying. They carry their 
share of responsibility, meet their as- 

* For a more complete discussion of democ- 
racy as a_philosophy of life and education see 
Ivol Spafford, FUNDAMENTALS IN TEACHING 


Home Economics, Second edition, Chapter IT. 
1942. 





To Serve 
Nutritious Meals 
in Quantity 
You Need as Never Before 


INSTITUTION 
RECIPES 


Standardized Large Quantities 


By EMMA SMEDLEY 
Revised 1940 Price $3.00 


and 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


Its Organization & Management 


By EMMA SMEDLEY 
Price $4.00 


These two books give you reliable 
information on preparing and serv- 
ing nutritious food in quantity to 
the satisfaction of the consumer and 
profitable to you. 


They will help you avoid waste and 
mistakes in ordering. Prepared by 
an experienced cafeteria manager, 
they have stood the test of success- 
ful operation. 


They are valuable for the food pur- 
chaser, the dietitian, the food direc- 
tor and cook in hospital, college, 
boarding school, school cafeteria 
and industrial cafeteria. Extensively 
used by cooks in the United States 
Army. 


5% Discount 
When Cash Accompanies Order 


EMMA SMEDLEY 
Publisher 


Six East Front Street, Media, Penna. 











CREATIVE CAREERS 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 


By Hazel T, Craig 


has been supplemented with four pages 
of New Horizons in Home Economics, 
showing the new opportunities de- 
veloped by the war. 

Ideal for high school and college stu- 
dent who wants a home economics 
career. 


Price 25 cents a copy 
Ten Copies or More 20 Cents Each 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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sociates more than halfway in doing a 
job. They are thoughtful, tolerant and 
openminded. They have learned to 
stand on their own feet, to meet their 
own maintenance needs, to care tor 
their own health, to live happily with 
their own limitations. 

The students will also discover that 
few people possess these qualities in 
optimum amounts, but they will see 
that people are relatively happier to 
the degree that they have attained a 
fair proportion of them. Questions 
will naturally arise among them as to 
why one person is thoughtful of others, 
another selfish; one fair and honest, 
another dishonest and tricky; one open- 
minded, another prejudiced and intoler- 
ant. Students will begin very early to 
be personal in such discussions. They 
will want to apply what they are learn- 
ing to themselves, to understand their 
own conduct and to find ways of ac- 
quiring the characteristics that will help 
them to become the kind of persons 
they admire most. 

Several points are important in such 
teaching, lest the study seem academic 
and unreal, something talked about in 
the classroom and forgotten when the 
The first is that 


class period is over. 


no common pattern of behavior is to be 


desired—personality is to be preserved 
and developed, the uniqueness of the 
individual is priceless. Conduct that 
is worth while is governed by ideals 
that are one’s own. ‘The second point 
is that ideals mean nothing unless one 
can interpret them into everyday be- 
havior in all the relationships of life— 
in point rationing, attitude 
toward other cultural groups, in school 
The third is that no one ts 
Growth in the direction set 
for, 


in one’s 


affairs. 
perfect. 
as desirable should be 
failure and backsliding expected, but 
neither should stop one from trying 
again. Rules of the game, down-to- 
earth and livable, may well be outcomes 
to be sought. Such goals, however, 
should come from the students and not 
the teacher. Their achievement should 
be a growth process, with changes in 
behavior made on the basis of experi- 
ence. 

To be successful in the long run, stu- 
dents and teachers need to see each 
unit of teaching, whatever the organi- 
zational set up, in terms of its contri- 
bution to the teaching of values. In 
teaching nutrition the ultimate goal is 
always the achievement and mainte- 
nance of good health. Our concept of 
values, however, modifies at different 
times the ways in which this goal is 


worked 


JUNE, 1943 





achieved. “Today the scarcity of cer- 
tain foods, the need to release foods for 
the Armed Forces, the importance of 
sharing food with less privileged peo- 
ple force us to teach and to live dif- 
ferently than even a year ago. Now 
we must learn to eat all foods, mini- 
We must 
plan our meals in terms of nutritive 
values, availability of food and cost. 
We must be willing to put more labor 
into preparation within our homes. Skill 
in cookery has never been as important 


mizing personal preferences. 


as it is today. 


Similar opportunities for teaching 


CREAMED CHIPPED BEEF 


2 tbsps. flour 

1 cup water 

1 cup Carnation Milk 

14 pound chipped dried 
beef 


12 half slices toast 


Slowly stir water into 
flour. Bring to boil, stir- 
ring constantly. Add 
milk. Continue cooking 
over boiling water till 
thickened, stirring occa- 
sionally. If beef is very 
salty, let stand in boiling 
water 5 min. and drain. 
Pull into small pieces, 
discarding fat and 
stringy portions. Heatin 
sauce. Serve over fresh 
hot toast. Serves 6. 


* 





values arise in all phases of home eco- 
nomics. We are asked to conserve our 
clothing, furnishings and equipment; to 
use services thoughtfully, to do more 
for ourselves, to follow certain regula- 
tions in the use of textiles. Magazines, 
movies, radio programs, advertisements, 
store windows have emotionalized their 
appeals and emphasized glamour in per- 
sofial appearance, dress, manners and 
house furnishings. Now is an excel- 
lent time to help young people develop 
a realistic and satisfying philosophy in 
regard to all these aspects of living— 
a philosophy that will stay with them 


Y.... students know, of course, that they can make scarce vege- 
tables or rationed meat go farther by creaming. And they also know 
how delicious and nourishing creamed foods can be. But now is the 
time to stress that creaming with Carnation Milk avoids the need for 
any butter in the recipe. That’s because Carnation’s rich butterfats 
give the creaminess and flavor of butter. And every time you use 
undiluted Carnation, you double all the precious milk solids. 


Free ... timely! New leaflet called “‘Less-Meat Dishes for 
Victory Meals.” It’s the practical help you like. For your 
copy, address Carnation Co., Dept. 708-C, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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FOOD SELECTION CHART FOR 
VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 


Prepared by HAZEL T. CRAIG 


Assisted by Ruth R bury, A Pro- 
fessor of Foods, Gallaudet College, and Ruth 
Lee Thompson, University of Maryland. 





These charts cover all the commonly used vege- 
tables and fruits, useful for classroom and student 
use. They show food values, selection, quantity to 
buy, best season, cooking time and how to pre- 
pare to retain food value. 


Eight pages with editorial explanation. 
Single copies 15c. 10 or more, 10¢c each. 
25 or more 74% each, Cash with order. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Avenue New York City 














Saves 


CANNING TIME 


TOMATOES—Strains bushel into clear juice in 
20 minutes, removing skins and seeds. 


APPLES—Strains bushel in half hour. Just quar- 
ter apples, no coring, no peeling. Needs less 
sugar. Yields 25% more butter or sauce. 


PEACHES, GRAPES, BERRIES, PLUMS—Crushes 
or strains all fruits for jams in half time. 
STRAINS BABY FOODS from fresh vegetables 
and fruits quicker, cheaper. Saves vitamins and 
minerals 


MASHES POTATOES, all vegetables for everyday 
foods 


FOLEY FOOD MILL declared a civilian essential 
by WPB. Regular price $1.25. Special price to 
home economists for demonstration, | only, 65c¢ 
postpaid 


FOLEY SIFTER, 2-cup size, sifts into measuring 
cup, 50c. Special price, | only, 25¢ postpaid 


FOLEY MFG. CO., 
112 2nd St. N. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn 


, O Send .... recipe circulars 
; I enclose [) 65c, Foley Food 
' Mill, or © 25e, Foley Flour 
' Sifter, 


I enclose (1) 90c both Food 
Mill and Sifter. 


(Your order sent postpaid) 





Name 


1 Address 
City cece s0eeese coooss State . 
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after the war. And it is well to con- 
sider in our home economics teaching 
whether we are asking our men to give 
up their lives that we may live nicer, 
more convenient and more comfortable 
lives—pushing a button here, ringing a 
bell there to be fed and clothed and 
housed and to have our children cared 
for—or whether we are doing it be- 
cause we want a world where all peo- 
ple will have the opportunity to work, 
enough food and clothes, and freedom 
from fear. 

Teaching today should be focused on 
real-life problems of the students, their 
homes and the community. High school 
girls can render yeoman service in re- 
ducing the demand for outside civilian 
service in meeting family needs, in mini- 
mizing the hazards to little children 
who need more and better care than 
their parents can or will give them, 
and especially in helping to channel the 
interests and energies of younger ado- 
lescents into worthwhile activities. As 
they do these things life will become 
more significant and rich for them. 

Home economics teachers today 
should not hesitate to be unorthodox in 
their teaching if that teaching is guided 
by ideals that are sound. The teach- 
ing itself should be an example of the 
developing and use of a set of values 
so that students may see a philosophy 
at work as they learn. The students 
will find it easier to live up to their 
ideals as they translate them into simple 
rules of behavior. 

Life to be rich and satisfying must 
have long time direction, and this no 
teacher of home economics can afford 
to ignore. As students learn to evalu- 
ate situations in their larger relation- 
ships, to understand personal and 
family life in relation to the goals peo- 
ple are seeking for themselves and their 
children, and to see the long time impli- 
cations of their own behavior, their 
ideas of values will become clearer to 
them. Home economics developed out 
of a concern for family living. No other 
field has this same interest in the basic 
and fundamental values of home life. 
Material things have been valued too 
highly and the intangibles too low in 
much of our teaching in the past. Un- 
less we reverse this, the war will have 
been in vain. ‘Teachers need not worry 
that emphasis on acquiring a philosophy 
of life will interfere with acquiring 
skills and 


aspects of living or in human relation- 


habits in the maintenance 


ships. Values are acquired only in re- 


lation to living, never apart from life. 





Letter from Hawaii 


(Continued from page 220) 





nutrition, the students seem more 
keenly interested than previously in 
noting and learning about the scientific 
bases for the popular statements that 
urge the use of a good diet. The local 
food situation and the possibilities of 
food shortages has increased their in- 
terest in the daily diet. Printed or 
mimeographed material which provides 
local foods is 


nutritive values of 


eagerly sought. Students have given 
some assistance in preparing exhibits 
that emphasize the nutritive values of 
local foods. 

A broad outlook on all food and 
nutrition problems is encouraged and a 
greater appreciation of the fact that 
ours is not a small and isolated prob- 
lem but part of the national and inter- 
national situation’ now as well as in 
the post-war period. 


Racial Food Habits in Hawaii 

Obtaining a nutritious diet at mini- 
mum cost, regardless of the types of 
foods chosen, is given special emphasis 
in this course. Points of similarity and 
difference in the diets in the homeland 
and diets in Hawaii and the mainland 
are discussed. ‘Tolerance of other peo- 
ple’s ideas and customs can well begin 
with foods, as food habits are deeply 


—Carey D. Miller 


engrained. 


Elementary Food Preparation 


Delivery service and transportation 
problems have added to the difficulty 
of obtaining necessary foods for foods 
and nutrition laboratories. The use of 
island-grown products has been stressed 
previously, but now is given renewed 
emphasis. The students are urged to 
plant gardens and to assist their fam- 
ilies in enlarging and improving their 
dietary by the use of home grown 
foods. 

The American way of life as ex- 
emplified by American foods, table serv- 
ice, customs and manners has always 
occupied a prominent place in the teach- 
ing of our foods laboratories which are 
attended by many students of Oriental 
ancestry. With the 
“Speak American” being pushed from 
all angles, home problems relating to 
foods fit well into the Americanization 


campaign for 


pattern. 
—Mary Bartow 
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WHOLE GRAIN VALUE 
(Thiamin Added) 
Kellogg's All-Bran 


WHOLE GRAIN VALUE 
(Thiamin, Niacin, Iron Added) 


Kellogg's Corn Flakes 
Kellogg's Rice Krispies 


[ ctantieertiontontentestentantentententend 








PACKED UNDER 


p ces LOOK FOR THESE 
iw u ppdios OF a5 SEALS O 


AGRICULTURE . RS 


STATE OF MAINE -- GARDEN FRESH 
Sweet Corn—Sugar Peas— 
String Beans—Shell Beans, etc. 





Prepared under the “Continuous Inspection’ plan of 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Government inspectors 
are on duty at the Baxter plant during the entire 
packing season. The U. S. grade A seal on the label 
is the public's guarantee of the very finest quality. 





DEHYDRATED Maine VEGETABLES 


H. C. Baxter & Bro. are the first in this part of the country 
to develop this new type of food processing and since Pearl 
Harbor our entire production has been taken by the United 
States Army. Because vegetables that have been dehydrated 
take up only a small part of the space and but a fraction of the 
weight of fresh or canned vegetables, and with preservation in- 
sured, they can be shipped to the most distant battle fronts. 


If production is sufficiently increased, some of Baxter's Finest 
Dehydrated Maine vegetables may be available to the general 
public in the near future. Vegetables now being dehydrated 
include selected Potatoes, Peas. Corn, and String Beans. This 
new type of processed foods offers many economical advantages 
to the consumer. 


Write for FREE Baxter's Finest folders on U. S. Con- 
tinuous Inspection and Dehydrated Maine Vegetables 


H. C. BAXTER & BRO. 


BRUNSWICK 









MAINE 
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Every Kellogg cereal is made from whole grain, or is restored to whole grain 
nutritive values of thiamin (vitamin B,), niacin and iron. 


Kellogg's 40% Bran Flakes 















Good News to the dietetic world at a 


time of widespread shortages is the fact that a 
readily available breakfast cereal, the new 
KELLOGG’S PEP, contains more of the vitamins 
least likely to be abundant in ordinary diets— 
B, and D—than any other nationally advertised 
whole-wheat flake cereal. 


KELLOGG’'S PEP was the first breakfast cereal to 
be fortified with added amounts of vitamins, and 
now contains more than any other whole-wheat 
flake cereal nationally advertised. A regular one- 
ounce portion of PEP now provides: 

THIAMIN (B,) 84 USP Units—!4 the daily minimum re- 
quirement for adults. 

CALCIFEROL( D) 400 USP Units—the full daily minimum 
requirement for children and adults. 


Why not try some of the new PEP yourself? 


WHOLE GRAIN 
Kellogg's Shredded Wheat Pheer: wari 
Kellogg's Krumbles maeeall EVERY PACKAGE 
Kellogg's Pep axa 











PRACTICE WHAT YOU TEACH 


Let your pupils practice what you teach. The CHASE BABY 
will help you give practical instruction and demonstration 
in your CHILD CARE classes, Used all over the country. 

e Bathing ¢ Dressing 

¢ Swabbing ¢ Hygienic Care 

e Powdering e Making Clothes 

¢ Feeding e Laundering 
The life-like CHASE BABY comes in several different sizes 
to fit your needs. Built for years of hard use and very rea- 
sonably priced. 

For full information write to 


M. J. Chase 24 Park Place Pawtucket, R. I. 
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THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK 


—The Way to a Man’s Heart— 
24th Edition 


present help in these days 
rationing and conservation 


is a very 
of point 


when every ounce of food must be 
utilized. 

Home Economists have long recog- 
nized the value of The Settlement 


Cook Book as a Supplement to the 
regular manuals in the preparation 
of interesting demonstrations. Al- 
ways geared to the needs of the 
times, whether in peace or war, the 
latest edition of THE SE TTLEMENT 
COOK BOOK offers a wealth of prac- 
tical, up-to-the-minute, reliable, ma- 
terial. Home Economists are in a 
key position to insure good nutrition 
by teaching the use of the basic food 
ee 
Hach chapter of THE SETTLEMEN 
COOK BOOK, contains simple nani ml 
‘aSy on ration points. The Menus 
for Meatless Meals, Vegetable Din- 


ners, Brunches and Summer Lunch- 
eons are delicious and easy to pre- 
pare. 


Victory Gardeners will find all meth- 
ods of Canning, Pre- 
serving, Pickling and 
Drying in the sec- 
tion on Canning. The 
24th Edition of The 
Settlement Cook 
Book, covering every 
phase of conkine 
should be _ included 
in the kitchen ii- 
brary of every Home 
Economics Teacher. 


Thumb-cut Index. 
White washable cov- 
er. Price $2.50. 


THE SETTLEMENT 
COOK BOOK COMPANY 


715 N. Van Buren Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











PRATT INSTITUTE 
PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


Home Economics (4 yrs., B.S. degree) Foods, 

Clothing, or General majors. Costume Design 

and Dietetics. Also Evening Courses. Beginning 

students admitted September and January. 
Send for Catalog G6 


School of Home Economics 
215 Ryerson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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free or fasten tight at the ankle for 
safety in working with machinery. The 
cap is of light and dark blue denim, 
bearing the WLA insignia, with a visor 
to protect the eyes from glaring sun. 
A dark blue wrap around skirt for 
street wear completes the uniform 
which is all washable. The women buy 
their own uniforms at a nominal cost. 
(See picture of uniforms on cover. The 
girl’s mother on the left is wearing her 
1917 Women’s Land Army uniform.) 


Women of the Land Army will work 
not only on the land but in farm homes 
to release farm women who are more 
skilled in farm work to work in the 
fields. Wages will vary according to 
local scales. 


Red Cross Time-Saver 


A simple, practical device that folds 
surgical dressings three to five times 
faster than by hand has been invented 
by Philip W. Burnham, an engineer 
with E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company. First used by the Delaware 
Red Cross for folding the smallest size 
dressing, this appliance showed three 
definite advantages over hand folding: 
speed that yet produced a perfect pre- 
virtual elimination of 


cision piece, 


manual contact as decrease in fatigue 














3 OUTSTANDING BOOKS of | 
Prime Interest to HOME EC ONOMISTS 


FOOD PREPARATION 
RECIPES 


by Alice M. Child 
and Kathryn Bele Niles 


_ This card file of recipes has proved 
its merit to home economists as a 
convenient and time-saving aid in 
creating wholesome delicious meals. 
In this latest edition—not only are 
the newest recipes given, but the 
number of recipes has been increased 
by 55%! To suit wartime needs, spe- 
cial KAP el has been placed on 
recipes embodying ‘‘protective” foods, 
and ample instructions and_ selec- 
tions are clearly and concisely stated. 
Over 400 recipes 6"x4” cards Boxed 
$2.50 
by Margaret G. Reid | 

An important book for all who 
work in the field of nutrition. con- 


sumer problems, and household eco- 
nomics. Thoroughly covers domestic 


and commercial food production and _proces- 
sing, purchasing habits and the effect on 
general nutrition, and offers a comprehensive 
discussion of current food problems from 
food budgets to wartime control of food stuffs. 


653 pages Illustrated $4.00 | 


THE ARTS OF COSTUME 
AND PERSONAL APPEARANCE 





by Grace Margaret Morton 


thoritative book that covers the selection | 
of clothes from the aesthetic, psychological | 
and economic viewpoints and traces the his-_ | 
tory of costume as related to the social life | 
of our times. Beautifully illustrated, written | 
with a newness and sparkle that assures | 
sincere classroom enthusiasm. i 
400 pages Illustrated College edition $3.50 | 


| 
An enjoyable, comprehensive and au-_ | 
| 


Copies Sent on Approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


440 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. | | | 
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uuw experienced in surgical dressing 
folding. 

The plans, specifications and all 
rights to this device have been given 
to the Red Cross. These may be used 
by the home craftsman since all mate- 
rials are readily available and the only 
tools necessary to make a complete 
dressing folder are an ordinary office 
hammer, sharp knife 


stapler, shears, 


and chisel. 
* * * 


“This is a time for weighing values! 
We are not asking you to add to your 
already crowded schedules. We are 
asking that you carefully evaluate your 
program and promote and carry on 
those activities which will enrich family 
living in your community during the 
present time.’— THE Pick-Up —to 
Homemaking Teachers of Iowa from 
Portia Deacon and Edna Kraft. 





Word from Puerto Rico 
(Continued from page 221) 





gasoline and electricity. 

C. Spend every cent that can be 
spared for defense bonds and stamps. 
(After the last convention of the Future 
Homemakers, two resolutions were ap- 
proved so that each local club would 
buy at least one bond during the school 
year. By the end of the second school 
month this year, we had raised, through 
home economics activities, the money 
necessary to buy our bond.) 

D. Hold a patriotic evening enter- 
tainment to promote patriotism and 
keep the morale of our civilians. 

E. Learn first aid measures to be 
prepared for an emergency. 

F. Participate in all community ac- 
tivities to strengthen the war effort. 

Every girl has taken a sacred oath 
to serve her country to her maximum 
ability. She knows that in the home 
she can help win the war and be as 
patriotic as the soldier in the battle- 
field. She is ready to defend her right 
to a peaceful and dignified living. 

We hope that home economics girls 
all over the world will understand as 
we do this privilege bestowed on us to 
set the basis for a future permanent 
peace, based on an harmonic combina- 
tion of individual efforts and on the 
respect of individual rights. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Messages from Educational Advisors 


(Continued from page 218) 





Home Economists Help 
Win the War and the Peace 





Treva E. Kauffman 


HERE has been considerable discussion as to what home 

sconomists can do to help win the war. Some have been 
very active in enlisting for service as dietitians in the Amer- 
ican Red Cross and Armed Forces; others as consultants for 
the Government on food, clothing and consumers’ problems. 
Many have served on important committees for organizing 
Child Care Centers, Food Conservation and Preservation 
Programs, Clothing Conservation, Rationing and Nutrition 
Programs. Our home economists in the Government have 
changed their publications literally overnight to help the 
homes of this nation. The United States Bureau of Home 
Economics has contributed untold service to families through 
popularized bulletin material. The home economics educa- 
tion service of the U. S. Office of Education is reaching col- 
leges and teachers in the public schools with up-to-date plans 
for adjusting to wartime needs. 

The American Home Economics Association, as leader of 
home economics in this country, has mothered a movement 
for better homes throughout the world. It is stimulating 
other countries to establish home economics as part of their 
educational program. ‘The home economists in business 
have changed their programs completely to meet the needs 
of the families of their companies’ employees. Materials 
have been prepared and distributed by them, and demonstra- 
tions given. The newspapers and magazines have empha- 
sized in their food columns and homemaking departments the 
problems homemakers face and offered ways of solving or 
adjusting them. Radio programs have carried similar in- 
formation into hundreds of thousands of homes. 

What have the colleges done? Many are using the ac- 
celerated program to hasten the graduation of students be- 
cause many new home economists are needed for work in this 
crisis. The content of their courses has been changed. In 
food courses, more emphasis is placed on better nutrition, 
food rationing, planning simple meals and changing recipes 
to conform to the foods available. In clothing, more famili- 
arity with newer textiles and materials available and the 
care and remodelling of clothing. In child care, how to care 
for children when mothers are at work. Stress is also placed 
on better management of money and materials in the home. 
How family life can adjust to meet war conditions is also 
considered. 

The teachers of home economics in the public schools are 
continually adjusting their programs to the war crisis and 
directly reaching into the homes of pupils they teach. Many 
teachers will serve their communities this summer with pro- 
grams on food preservation, nutrition and rationing, clothing 
remodelling and care, consumers’ problems, care and repair 
of equipment in the home, home recreation and family 
morale, child care, making homes more livable and attractive. 

The school lunch is a challenge to all home economics 

(Continued on next page) 
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ENROLL NOW FOR 1944 





PRACTICAL TEACHING HELPS 


For twenty-eight years we have specialized in 
providing Home Economics teachers with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational 
samples, charts and exhibits of high grade prod- 
ucts. Lesson helps and teaching suggestions are 
also published in the Home Makers’ Bulletin 
which is sent monthly to all Home Economics 
Educators who have enrolled to receive the 
Service. This Service is provided through the 
cooperation of several of the leading manufac- 


turers in the United States. 


It is necessary that teachers enroll each year, 
as the H-M Bulletin goes only to those who are 
actually engaged in Home Economics education 
and who have indicated their desire to receive 
the Service. There is a charge of 20c to cover 
the cost of mailing the Bulletin. Please use cou- 
pon below giving your 1943-44 school address if 


you wish to receive an enrollment for the Service. 


HOME MAKERS’ EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


Freeport New York 


Fill in and Mail Now 


Home Makers’ Educational Service 


Freeport, New York 


I am a Home Economics Instructor and would like to 
receive enrollment card for year 1943-44. 


Please Write Plainly 
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BE A GLAMOUR GIRL 


Choose the right colors in your Spring 
wardrobe by using this: 


Color Analysis Set (Paper) $1.50 
Color Analysis Set (Cloth) $3.50 


WHAT COLORS DO YOU WEAR BEST? In 
this set you will find THREE helps in answering 
this question: 


FIRST: A set of 38 paper collars or of 40 cloth 
collars, large size, 12x18, with eyelets 
and ties, to test becomingness of 
colors on each girl. These 38 colors 
are standard gradations of the color 
wheel, 
each season, 


A complete analysis of TWENTY-FIVE 
types of blondes, brunettes, 
and gray-haired types, so you may 
find JUST where you belong. 

THIRD: A detailed COLOR CHART, listing the 
most becoming colors that each type 
can wear. 

ADD THIS HELPFUL COLOR ANALYSIS SET 


TO YOUR ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL, and see 
what fun the girls have! 


SECOND: 


Order direct from 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY | 


2113 Lexington Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 








SEE THAT 


PINK ENVELOPE — 


It is there for you to use to send us 
your renewal subscription and the cou- 
pons from the Supplement. 











TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive SIX WEEKS’ Summer Course 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
Special courses for Teachers. Register Now. 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Fashion Writing, Interior Decoration, Textile Design, 
Window Display, Drafting & Camouflage. Regents Cred- 
its. Day & Eve. Free Placement. Send for Cir. 23. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street) New York 


FASHION DICEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 10c. 
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Home Economists Help Win 
the War and the Peace 


(Continued from preceding page) 


teachers to see that children are well 
fed this coming year. Plans are being 
laid for preserving Garden 
food in the schools this summer for use 
in school lunches during the winter 


Victory 


months. 

Home economists were probably first 
in the field to teach ways to meet home 
and family needs. Certainly they must 
continue to meet the crucial problems 
of the day. 

How can they help to keep the peace 
after we win this war? All our boys 
on the fighting front look forward to 
a return to their homes and joining 
their families and friends in their own 
communities. Home economics can give 
much assistance to our people in homes 
and communities to higher home living 
and adjusting to changes that will come. 
We also want to help all nations in 
one big family to better living and ex- 
change with them ideas on how we can 
cooperate in feeding the world and im- 
proving home life. 

Education in home economics in the 
schools and colleges and the use of 
other means to reach adults as discussed 
in this article can do a great deal to 
hasten the day of good living for all 
people. 





Our Club Creed 


(Continued from page 224) 





Economics Student Clubs of Califor- 
nia recently held a club program in 
honor of Mrs. poet and 
woman. Members reported on her life, 


Crowell, 


read some of her poems and the Club 
Creed. 

All affiliated clubs in California are 
eligible to buy copies of this Creed. 
Other club members other state 
clubs may also purchase this Creed, 
which we feel points the way to spir- 
itual, physical, mental and social de- 


and 


velopment. 








PAUL YATE 


Dept. E. 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


616 South Michigan Avenue, Chieago 
Established 1906 











$975.00 Pent : 


you? 





The experienced teachers we 
placed in 1942 received an 
average increase of more than 
$315.00 Does that appeal to 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HUGHES 


(Member N.A.T.A.) 
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A TEXTILE EXHIBIT — $5.00 
100 Swatches Grouped and Labeled 
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GOOD 
ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


IN YOUR LABORATORY 
MEANS GOOD TEACHING! 


With this box of 100 samples of cotton, linen, 


wool, silk, and rayon, you can teach fabric iden- 
tification much more easily. 


We found such a widespread demand for 


these swatches last year that we have done a 
much better job this time getting our illustrative 
material ready for you, 


The SWATCHES are larger this year, 4x6 instead 
of 3x5. 


You will find— 


The SWATCHES are all neatly pinked on all 


four sides. 


The SWATCHES are each mounted on a sepa- 


rate 4x6 card. 


The SWATCHES are labeled by name, width, 


weave, price, use. 


The SWATCHES are packed in a new, stronger 


box for permanent filing. 


The SWATCHES are catalogued into their five 


separate groups. 


The SWATCHES are much more carefully se- 


lected, with the newest fabrics on the as 








repr The I now 
cottons, 40 rayons, 12 wools, 10 pure dye 
silks, and 8 linens. 


Order direct 


Send For Our Catalogue 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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DELICIOUS MEALS FOR 2 AND 4 AND 6” 


| The latest Pet Milk recipe book contains 69 
recipes for dishes that are made extra rich in 
| whole milk substances and in vitamin D, and 
| at lower cost by the use of Irradiated Pet Milk. 








FREE OF CHARGE 


““WARTIME-RATION RECIPES FOR 










Home Economics Department 

ET COMPANY 
1447f Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me, free of charge, one 
copy of ‘*‘Wartime-Ration Recipes 
For Delicious Meals for 2 and 4 
and 6.” 
I teach (subjects) 
in school (grade) 


Address 














State 
(Offer limited to Continental U. S.) 
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PRACTICAL HOME 
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You Gain Much by Visiting 
the Booths of the Exhibitors 


At Convention 





Th is Yea r 


Visit these Exhibitors 
in the advertising pages of 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


They all have valuable messages 
to help you in your future work. 


as you would at the Convention 
for the educational helps by filling in 
the coupons in this section and send- 
ing them to us in the enclosed en- 


velope. 


In the same envelope you can renew 
your subscription, as you would have 


Keg ister 


done at the Convention. 


June, 1943 


Vol. XXI No. 6 see. 2 





“WARTIME 
SUGGESTIONS” 


A 
Free 
36-Page 
Booklet 


Packed with practical and use- 
ful ideas on food-keeping and 
food-preparing, geared to war- 
time conditions. 

This booklet can be had by fill 
ing out the coupon on the re 
“verse side. 









This booklet contains all 
essential information 


about 


BEMBERG 


rayon. 





BAXTER’S FINEST 


Maine vegetables are known for their 
extra quality, both in this country and 
abroad. They are harvested garden 
fresh from nearby Maine farms and 
all their delicious flavor and goodness 
are retained by the modern Baxter 
method of processing. 


When you ask your Independent 
Grocer for Baxter's Finest you are 
truly asking for a “Grade A” product. 


H. C. BAXTER & BRO. 


Brunswick, Me. 


FREE WARTIME 
RECIPE KIT 


How to use Knox Gelatine in 
dozens of delightful dishes that 
help stretch rationed foods, add 
protein value to wartime menus. 
Use coupon on reverse side to 
send for your free recipe booklets. 
Knox Gelatine is unrationed, uses 


no points. 





Here is a leaflet 
“LESS-MEAT DISHES 
FOR VICTORY MEALS” 
which helps you and your 
students make scarce vege- 
tables and rationed meat 


go farther. 


FREE 


Wartime Course on 
Food and Nutrition 
Under Rationing 
offered by 


Servel, Inc. 





“Instruction Material for Hosiery 
of Celanese Yarn”, a concise book- 
let giving the history, construction 
and care of rayon hosiery, has 
been prepared by Celanese Cor- 
poration as a teaching aid; copies 
will be sent to you on receipt of 


this coupon. 


VALUABLE HELP 
IN WARTIME 
NUTRITION 


is offered by 
THE KELLOGG COMPANY 


Use this coupon for 
your copies 








As a contribution to the Government 
Nutrition Program, the values of the 
protective foods are interpreted for 
lay groups in the new Sunkist educa 
tional film, “Citrus in Nutrition,” 16 


mm., sound-color, 18 minutes. 


Schools and other groups having 16 
mm. sound projection equipment may 
obtain the film rent-free from Castle 
Films, R.C.A. Building, New York City. 





New and 
Timely 
Booklets 


are offered by 


GENERAL MILLS, Inc. 


on the other side of this coupon 








AMERICAN BEMBERG 
CORPORATION 


Educational Department 

261 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 

There are students in my 
class. Please send me one copy of 
your booklet “Information on Mer- 
chandise Made of Bemberg Rayon” 
for each student. 





6/43 P.H.E. 88 


CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE 
CO., INC. 

Box 2 

Johnstown, New York 


Please send me, free, Mrs. Knox’s 
Wartime Kitchen Kit of recipe 
booklets on how to solve food prob- 
lems and make good ration-saving 


dishes. See page 235. 
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6/43 P.H.E. 93 


SERVEL, INC. 
Home Economics Dept. 
Evan:ville, Indiana 


Please FREE 
Home Volunteer Wartime Food and 


send, me complete 


Nutrition Course Kit. 


Sree State 
6/43 P.H.E. 94 


KELLOGG COMPANY 
Battle Creek 


Michigan 


Please send me your booMets “Cal- 
ories in Food,” ‘Vitamin, in Food,” 


“Food Selection,’ and “Food Al- 
lergies.” I have —— :tudents 
in my classes. 

Ee aa asa we bavdnss sade ns 
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6/43 P.H.E. 38 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 

Home Service Department 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Check materials that you want. 

[] Better Breakfasts on the March 
(8 page folder with breakfast quiz 
included). [] War Work, the Sec- 
ond Year, A Daybook for the Home. 
{] Safety Guide for the Farm and 
Home Front. 

War-Time Service Bulletins: 

(\} Point Stretchers. () Victory Lunch 


Box. [] Meat Stretchers. [) Eating 
Under the Sky. [] War-Time Bak- 
ing. 

Cok as kos von h edd bos ans 
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6/43 P.H.E. 92 


FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION 
General Motors Corporation 
370B Taylor Street 


Dayton, Ohio 

Please send me copies of your 
WARTIME SUGGESTIONS book- 
let. 

Please send me reprints of your 
“Care of the Refrigerator” adver- 
tisement. 








Ne Cee rer er ee 


School or business firm 
Title 


State 
6/43 P.H.E. 79 


H. C. BAXTER & BRO. 
Brunswick 


Maine 


FREE booklets on U. S. Continuous 
Inspection Plan and BAXTER’S 
FINEST DEHYDRATED VEGE- 
TABLES. Write today for your 
free copies. See advertisement on 
page 245. 

oS See Pe Oe ee Pere eee 
City 
School 


6/43 P.H.E. 89 


CARNATION COMPANY 
Department 708-C 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Please send me a copy of your new 
leaflet “Less-Meat Dishes Vic- 
tory Meals.” See page 243. 


for 


PRIOR ecer kas ee eu ad Kode iso e4 seems 
PUESE no cs vcs anccceus soawe oe*s 
ee ere DIME Neues ayenns 
6/43 P.H.E. 3 
CELANESE CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA 
Educational Department 
180 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your new booklet 
“Instruction Material for Hosiery 
of Celanese* Yarn.” 

UNDE Ck eekw (AR wkdanas ersiaaeee/ee 
DL GLa ta Sa nw has Pen p seks o> 
OS eae Ree eee ee ee pee 
ee Perey PHMUE owes suvaeses 
Junior Tien SCHOO! «25.2.2 .6 00505 
High School ........ COUERE op cic<s 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. 


6/43 P.H.E. 57 


CASTLE FILMS* 

R.C.A. Building 

New York, N. Y. 

New Sunkist Nutrition 

Film in Color & Sound 

Please send the film “Citrus in Nu- 





trition” (18 minutes, described on 
p. 237) for showing on 

or . Also summary- 
leaflets. We have 16 mm. sound 
projector and will pay return 
charge. (Otherwise free). 

ee EA Rr ee ee Perr Oe ee eee ae 
SEDO MT ASTOUD 4.5% 50d oss 60a'se-s0 
PNOOS . occos USAGES sta ORS ie ens s 
OSE PY GP snes ses 


*Distributing this film for California 
See page 210 of this issue. 
Fruit Growers Exchange. 

6/43 P.H.E. 90 
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Annual Check-up on Homen 


. Reports and Records 


A. 


10. 


if. 
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. General 


A. 


NOW EW 


Complete inventory of equipment and supplies filed in both 


homemak 


department and in school office, checked against inventory of preyious yea 


Register of all pupils enrolled in homemaking during 1942.43, with 


dresses and records of their home projects ............ 


Accumulative records of each individual pupil marked “conf 
filed safely in principal’s office 


Copy of courses of study for 1942-43 with notes on procedures 4 
Complete, accurate financial report filed with all necessary rec 


Record of activities of the home ecanomics club and tentuti 
er ee) 


Record of Hime shown: 194243 o...6666665 0c sce wwe seuebe 
Copy of budget for 1942-43 and 1943-44 ............ 
File of all state reports and newsletters ............. 


Copy of annual report to state supervisor .............00 


pment 


ential” < 


nd result: 
pted bill: 
e plans 


All plain furniture cleaned and waxed .............0eecQucseees 


All upholstered furniture cleaned and covered for protection.J........ 


All draperies and curtains cleaned, stored and labelled to sho 


belong. Linens and dish towels laundered and stored proper. 


where th 





All rugs cleaned and mothproofed, if necessary. Linoleum 1 varnishe 


or waxed 


Pottery, china, silverware and glassware counted, properlfeaned an 


stored. (Valuable items locked in safe place.) ............ 


Sewing machines cleaned, waxed and oiled 


Stoves thoroughly cleaned, dried and oiled ..............fhe... 


Electric refrigerator defrosted, cleaned, trays emptied, door 
refrigerator likewise 


Sink and garbage can cleaned and dried .............00055 
Cooking utensils cleaned and protected against rust ....... 
Laundry equipment cared for specially ...............00 


Electric cords coiled in dry, safe place ..............0008 


Books and charts protected 


t ajar; ic 


Arrangements made for repair of equipment, such as scissors ffrened ae 


lies 
All perishable supplies disposed of, including matches and oly fi 
Storage space left clean and in order ........ 


Shades drawn to protect department ...... 


a 


Illustrative fabrics cleaned, mothproofed and packed safely J... 


Systematic file of illustrative and reference material ....-.-9. 


All borrowed items returned 


Suggested list of equipment needed 


000 68 0.0 0 60.6 60:6 6 @OREEE 


Suggested list of books needed 


Suggested list of magazines needed—with records of presett $iptions 


Suggested list of other department improvements ......-f -. 


Department keys turned in at office 








n Homemaking Department 


1 both homemaking 
y of preyious year. . 
, 1942.43, with ad- 


ee 


1 “conffential” and 


edures id results. . 
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scissors pened . . 
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CHECK 


COMMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Cee emer ere eee ses eraser esesesressesee 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Please send me the following books 
on ten days’ approval. I agree to 
then pay the cost plus a few cents 
for postage or return them postpaid 
in good condition: [] “Food Prepa- 
ration Recipes” $2.50; [) “Food For 
People” $4.00; [J “The Arts of Cos- 
tume and Personal Appearance” 
$3.50. See page 246. 


Name 


PUMALEES Ss oiivaiee andsesennsnadenieic 
CHE sccnsTohaasteca SUMG Sie aas 
6/43 P.HLE. 48 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
34 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


J am looking for new texts to use 
in the following subjects next Fall: 
No. in class 
[] Foods and Nutrition 
LC! Clothing and Textiles 
{] General Homemaking 
(] Home Nursing and 
Child Care 
See page 241. 


Name 


School 


GO coc acncctGennncs i eee 
6/43 P.H.E. 59 


FOLEY MFG. CO. 
112 Second St.,° N. E. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


[1 Send 


class room use. 


recipe circulars for 





I enclose (] 65c, Foley Food Mill, or 
[] 25¢ Foley Flour Sifter. (2-cup 
size). 1 enclose [] 90c both Foley 
Food Mill and Sifter. See page 244 
of this issue. 

Name 


Title 


CUNY caevtengaseennss SUMO aie vive as 
6/43 P.H.E. 73 


EMMA SMEDLEY, Publisher 
Six East Front Street 
Media, Pénnsylvania 


Please ‘séend me ( ) INSTITUTION 
RECIPES, $3.00. ( ) THE SCHOOL 
LUNCH, Its Organization & Man- 
agement, $4.00. 


Deduct 5% discount when payment 
enclosed with this coupon. 

See page 242. 

Name 


CBU pindutsardenckes TRE racers 
6/43 P.H.E. 87 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO. 


West Warren, Massachusetts 


Please send me a free copy of your 
illustrated book, “HOW TO TRIM 
IT” by Anne Wright. See page 238. 


ee a ET eT eee 
6/43 P.H.E. 86 


E. I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS 

& CO. (INC.) 
Rayon Division 
Empire State Bldg., New York City 
Educational Aids on Rayon 
Please send me free items checked 
below: [] “Rayon Today”—booklet. 
[] “What You Should Know About 
Rayon Yarn”’—book. [] Wall Chart 
—‘How duPont Rayon Is Made.” 
[] “Facts About Fabrics”—booklet. 
C] Information about motion sound 
picture “Fashion’s Favorite.” Also 
[] Sound picture “Facts About Fab- 
rics.” Page 210. 
Name 
Institution 
Address 
CNG sauces nde ct sacee SHH owas 
No. of students in your classes...... 


6/43 P.H.E. 21 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 
227 Hayes Avenue 
Sandusky, Ohio 


Send me a Household Arts Kit com- 
plete with colors, all accessory tools, 
and ready-cut stencil designs. $3.25 
pestpaid. See page 242. 


Name 


Address ....... 
CME is iciccedrewevees oe ae 
6/43 P.H.E. 23 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Please rush a copy of SIMPLIFIED 
HOME SEWING, by Helen Hall, 
(@ $2.75, on 5 DAYS’ FREE EXAM- 
INATION. See page 236. 


Name 


School 


C1 a. :iscxvaescetete State .....06. 
6/43 P.H.E. 91 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 
330 W. 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me (....) copies of 
DRYING AND DEHYDRATION 
OF FOODS at $4.25 each. 


[] Send catalog of Food and Nutri- 


anal 


tion Books. See page 240. 


6/43 P.H.E. 68 


FREE! 69 Ration Recipes for Meat! 
Complete information on how to 
make the most of your red _ points. 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
Marie Gifford’s Kitchen Service 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send ( ) free copies of your 
new booklet on meat cookery. 


Name 


Title 


CMa avccpueesneens MONG csin inde 
6/43 P.H.E. 5 





RAYON 
TEACHING 
AIDS 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. offers 
six educational aids to help you teach 


|jrayon. Wall chart, teacher's book, 
booklets for student distribution and 


motion pictures in sound are avail- 
able free. A complete rayon pro- 
Sram—from yarn construction through 
fabrics. Use coupon on reverse side. 


Now is an 
IDEAL TIME 
TO SELECT BOOKS 
for your Fall Work 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
offer to send you books 


on ten days’ approval 








Home Economics teachers can make 
their vacation more enjoyable and 
fall teaching more effective with the 
new fascinating, simple craft for hand- 
decorating with gay, washable colors. 
fabric household articles and wear- 


ing apparel. 


Have You Seen The 
HOME ECONOMICS 


SERIES 
? 


The beauty of these booklets is more 
than skin-deep. They work, especially 


if each girl has one of each. 





SIMPLIFIED HOME SEWING 
By Helen Hall 

* Over 600 Illustrations 

* A Foolproof Fitting System 


* 34 Easy-to-Master Lessons 


FOLEY FOOD MILL 





See other side for special price to 
home economists, and recipe circulars 
for classroom use. 





Creative Careers 


In Home Economics 
By HAZEL T. CRAIG 


New Horizons in Home Economics 
has been added to the other five parts 


Opportunities in Clothing and Textiles—two parts. 
Opportunities in Foods and Nutrition. 
Opportunities in Miscellaneous Fields. 

A Summary of Opportunities—chart form. 


An Ideal Brochure at This Time 


when your seniors are planning their future activities. 


— the convenience of you and your students we 
are reprinting in pamphlet form this popular 
series of articles at a price which will make them 
available to every high school and college student 
who wants a home economics career. 


The information contained in this reprint has 
been culled very carefully from wide reading, varied 
home economics experience and a comprehensive 
questionnaire sent to employers in the various occu- 
pational fields. It contains a list of the best and 
most recent book and magazine references. 


Price 25 cents a copy 
Ten copies or more 20 cents each 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Avenue New York City 

















Send for Our 
Free List of Books on 
FOODS and NUTRITION 


Use Coupon on Other Side 


Institution Recipes in quan- 
tities—some fifty, some one 
hundred and fifty portions. 
Include food value in pro- 
teins and calories, menus 
for ten-day period. 


The School Lunch gives de- 
tailed accounting for single 
school and for large sys- 
tem, management, etc. 








HERE'S 
REAL 
HELP 





—__i) 
on meat problems under 


wartime restrictions. 





“HOW TO TRIM IT,” by 
Anne Wright, a profusely 
illustrated 26-page book 
that shows just how trim- 
mings can give home-sewn 
articles that finished ap- 
pearance. Tells what trim- 
mings to use for dresses, 
draperies, gifts, household 
accessories, etc. . . . also 
simple, clear illustrations 
showing how to apply 
them. 


VISUAL 
AID IN 


TEACHING 
NUTRITION 


The Shedd Vitamin Wheel 


is a double rotating chart in full color, show- 
ing in graphic form on one side the vitamin 
content, A to K, of commonly used foods. The 
other side shows the food products containing 
these same vitamins. 


Teachers of nutrition have found the SHEDD 
VITAMIN WHEEL very useful. Its graphic 
material helps students grasp the vital neces- 
sity of obtaining optimum nutrition from their 
daily diet, 
$1.00 per Dozen Postpaid 
or Single Copy 15c. 


THE B. E. SHEDD CO. 
Room 902, 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Three-Color Wall Chart du pont royqen IS MADE Booklet for Students 
**Facts about Fabrics”’ 
condenses the informa- 
tion shown in the newest 
Du Pont film on fabrics. 20 
pages with illustrations. 


A visual story of rayon from 
cellulose to yarn. Actual 
yarn samples are attached. 
Size 35” x 23”, mounted 
and varnished to prevent 
curling or soil. For teachers 
in high schools and colleges. 


‘Rayon Today” is a 
handy 16-page illustrated 
booklet that tells the story 
of rayon yarns and how 
they are made. 








Above booklets are free 
in limited quantities for 
student distribution. 


Two Motion Pictures 
With Sound 


“Facts about Fabrics,” a basic story 
of fabrics—their yarns, construc- 
tions, dyes and finishes. Running 
time, 26 minutes. 16mm. or 35 mm. 
**Fashion’s Favorite’? is the Du 
Pont motion picture that shows 
what rayon is, how it is made, and 
its principal characteristics from a 
consumer angle. 16 mm. or 35 mm. 
Running time, 33 minutes. 
Du Pont supplies film only. Projector 
or operator are not furnished. 





Detailed Handbook For 
Teachers 

This fact book is for teach- 
ers in high schools and 
colleges only. Complete 
information about rayon 
from yarn production to 
consumer use. 20 pages 
well illustrated. 











Oe 















Here the rayon story is sheared to fundamentals—written 





and illustrated from a consumer point of view. Basic answers 

to all basic rayon questions are given. For this reason, Du Pont 

Rayon teaching aids are proving useful in adult conservation 
projects as well as student work. Plan now for 


material needed and order early to avoid delays. 


du pont rayon 


RAYON DIVISION, E, I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.), EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK CIT‘ 
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